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PREFACE, 


THE avidity with which Anec- 
dote is sought, of those who have 
in any path attained eminence, is 
one of the most general and natural 
propensities of mankind. Of this 
passion, to which the Biographer 
of Sages and Heroes ministers, it is 
our humbler province to attempt 
the gratification, by becoming the 
Historians of the Sons and Daugh- 
ters of the Buskin, which will, we 
trust, prove “ not a less pleasing, 

- though less glorious theme.” 
It was natural to expect that 
THEATRICAL Brocrapuy could not 
Ag be 
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be-unacceptable ata moment like 
the present, when the Drama, in 
the number of its admirers, if not 
in the success of its cultivators, sur- 
passes so much the example of any 
former age;—when it is at once 
the recreation of the busy, the 
amusement of the accomplished, 
and the dissipation of the gay. Ad- 
miration naturally stimulates cu- 
riosity ; and of those to whom the 
mirth or sensibility of so many 
evenings are due, the History must 
interest and gratify. Peculiar cir- 
cumstances too tend to give zest to 
Theatrical Anecdote. The Heroes 
and Heroines of the Buskin, in their 
real, as well as their assumed cha- 
racters, experience that vicissitude 

and 
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and adventure to which the unva- 
ried tenor of mechanical industry 
is a stranger. Their life teems with 
incident which almostseems destined 
to realize the fictions they re- 
present. That austere and illiberal 
prejudice which banishes from the 
Stage men of respectable birth and 
situation, almost exclusively places 
the origin of Actors in the lowest 
orders of Society. The early pe- 
riod of their professional career is 
therefore generally clouded with 
distresses, unknown, even, in ima- 
gination, to the affluent and the 
prudent. Their progress from this 
obscurity is usually arduous and 
eventful ; and their History, in ge- 
neral, might not unaptly be ftiled- 
the Drama of real life. 
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But these circumstances contri- 
buted to the difficulty of our un- 
dertaking. Their origin was fre- 
quently too obscure to be pierced 
by any keenness of research, and 
every effort of their own is ex- 
hausted to cover it with an artificial 
cloud, that should hide from the 
public eye scenes so wounding to 
the paltry pride of mushroom dis- 
tinction. 

To obtain the necessary informa- 
tion, therefore, appeared extreme- 
ly difficult, if not impossible. In 
consequence of a conversation that 
passed about four years ago, en- 
quiries were commenced by several 
persons, though without sanguine 
hopes of completing the whole de- 

sign. 
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sion. Time and fortunate accident 
daily increased the store of Anec- 
dote; and in the month of January 
1790, several characters were 
finished, and honoured with appro- 
bation by persons of the most ac- 
knowledged taste. That the Work, 
in the form in which it now ap- 
pears, must encounter the blame of 
those whose vices it brands, the 
Authors can neither doubt nor la- 
ment. Such hostility they will con- 
sider as an homage to the Truth 
and Independence of their Work, 
uninfluenced, and unawed. 


«© To Virtue only, and her Friends, a Friend,” 


The faithful Biographer distributes 
honour and ignominy with discri- 
minating justice. : 
A fas- 
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A fastidious and ostentatious de= 
licacy may affect to blame the free 
exposure of private faults, but the 
interest of virtue and of mankind is 
promoted by this exemplary justice ; 
and it may be truly said, that he 
who holds up to merited reproba~ 
tion one bad man, serves more ef- 
fe&tually the cause of morality, than 
all the Authors of Ethical Systems 
since the world began. To be ten- 
der in allotting to Vice its igno- 
miny, is, in effect, to withhold from 
Virtue the larger portion of her 
praise. Were we to dissemble the 
vices which stain the private life of 
too many Performers, the full me- 
rit would not appear of the virtuous 
few who escape untainted by the 

contagion. 
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contagion. The grossness of the 
depravity that surrounds them, 
gives a lustre to their virtue, which 
it were unjust to sacrifice toa paltry 
and affected candour : it is to their 
general dissolute and profligate 
manners that we must ascribe that 
rigid sentence of professional in- 
famy, pronounced on Actors by the 
public voice, of which the most 
eminent virtue finds it so difficult to 
procure a relaxation. The appro- 
priate punishment of such offences 
is ignominy; and it is only by the ri- 
gorous enforcement of this penalty, 
that the profession can be purified ; 
that it can retain its dignity, re- 
deem its honowr, and occupy 2 
place in the respect of mankind, 

fuitable 
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suitable to the elegant amusement 
which it furnishes, and the supe- 
rior talents which it demands. 

Our Criticisms have been indus- 
triously condensed. Trite, ex pand- 
ed, and partial representations of 
the merits of Performers, have been 
so often obtruded on the Public, as 
to become nauseous. But every en- 
lightened and unprejudiced judge 
will, we trust, recognize the im- 
partiality and justice of our re- 
marks. Wedread not the clamour 
of the interested, nor shall we mi- 
nister to the conceit of the vain. 
Another reason for abridging the 
Criticism is, that it is only intelli- 
gible to a London audience; while 
the amusement furnished by the 

Anecdote 
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Anecdote of these Volumes is liké 
to be diffused through a much wi 
der space. The curiosity of the 

age to learn the Anecdotes of Sip» 
pons or JorDAN, will probably equal 
the avidity with which the present 
explores the history of Booru or 
BETTERTON. 

We confess, therefore, a hope 
that the amusement and utility of 
these Voluues will not be confined 
to the present moment; and we in- 
dulge an honest pride in contri- 
buting our mite to the treasures of 
British BiocrapHy. On the gene- 
ral authenticity of the Anecdotes, 
the Public may, with the most en- 
tire confidence, rely: but candid 
corrections of mistakes, from which 

| no 
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no Work of this description can be 
exempt, additional Memairs, or 
even additional CharaCters, will be 
gratefully received atthe Publisher's, 
as the Authors will avail themselves 
of such information in another Edi- 
tion. For it may be observed in 
this, the second Edition, that several 
passages have been softened, and 
mistakes corrected; as it is not 
wished either wantonly to wound, 
or wilfully to misrepresent. 
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Mr. SIDDONS. 


Tuis Lady in every point of view 
commands the lead in this work :—~Her 
splendid theatrical powers; her exten- 
sive and high reputation ; her private 
virtues, and the compliments paid her 
by the most eminent and the most ho- 
nourable classes of society, all combine 
to place the first among these sketches 
her who is universally acknowledged to 
be the greatest honour, as well as orna- 
ment to the Stage. 

Vou. I. B Mrs. 
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Mrs. Sippons’s mother was the daugh- 
ter of a Mr. Ward, the manager of an 
itinerant company of players in Wales 
and the adjacent English counties, who 
by success and economy made a small 
fortune. The present Earl of Coven- 
try, then a youth, is said to have been 
so much struck with her charms, that 
he sent her letters, with an offer of 
marriage ; which she gave to her fa- 
ther, and the father to the late Earl, 
by which means it was prevented. 

So great, it seems, was Mr. Ward’s 
contempt for his profession, that he 
laid his daughter under the strongest 
injunction of never marrying a Player: 
but weak are parental counsels in op; 
position to the power of the little God, 
—The first sight of Mr. Rocer Kem- 
BLE, who travelled with the Company 
in the character of Hair-dresser, so 

wrought 
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-wrought upon the susceptible heart of 
Miss Warp, that before it was known 
they loved, they were secretly marricd. 
Papa was outrageous ; and it only re- 
mained for Mr. and Mrs. Kemexe to 
enter a strolling Company in Cheshire 
and Lancashire.-—Here the present Mrs. 
Sippons was born. Parents sometimes 
relent—The pride of the Mimic Mon- 
arch gave way to the feelings of Na- 
ture. After a few years percgrination, 
they were invited back by Mr. Warp, 
who resigned the Theatric Sceptre to 
Mr. KemBLz, and died soon after. 

When Miss Saran KemBLeE, (now 
Mrs Sippons) first attempted the Stage, 
her juvenile efforts, particularly as a 
Singer, were regarded with some hopes 
of success ; butshe very early abandon. 
ed that line, and attended in particu- 
lar to Tragedy. 
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wrought upon the susceptible heart of 
Miss Warp, that before it was known 
they loved, they were secretly married. 
Papa was outrageous ; and it only re- 
mained for Mr. and Mrs. Keme.e to 
enter-a strolling: Company in Cheshire 
and Lancashire.——Here the present Mrs. 
Srppons was born. Parents sometimes 
relent—The pride of the Mimic Mon- 
arch gave way to the feelings of Na- 
ture. After a few years percgrination, 
they were invited back by Mr. Wann, 
who wesigned'the Theatric Sceptre to 

Mr. Kems_ez, and died soon after. 
When Miss Saran Kempe, (now 
Mrs Sippons) first attempted the Stage, 
her juvenile efforts, particularly as a 
Singer, were regarded with some hopes 
of success ; but she very early abandon- 
ed that line, and attended in particu- 

lar to Tragedy. 
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The vicissitudes of all human affairs 
are well represented in theatric life. 
~———-Here we see monarchs suddenly 
dethroned, and placed in the most 
menial offices. Miss Kemeie being 
refused the indulgence of her passion 
for Mr. Sippons, aCtually resigned her 
situation, and hired herself as Lady’s 
Maid to Mrs. Grearneap, of Guy’s 
Cliffe, in Warwickshire, at rol. per 
annum. 

At the end of a twelvemonth, how- 
ever, those two powerful passions— 
Love and Ambition —weuld be re-. 
strained no'longer. Mr. Sippons eloped 
with her, and joined CHAMBERLAIN and 
Crump’s Company, where they were 
married. 

This was a new-established Corps, 
and rather unsuccessful: Such was the 
poverty of their wardrobe, that Mrs, 

SIDDONS 
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Sippons was obliged, daring the per- 
formance of the Jrisb Widow, to bor- 
row a coat of a Gentleman in the 
boxes, to equip herself for the Widow 
Brady ; which she obtained on condi- 
tion that she gave him her petticoat to 
put over his shoulders, and admitted 
him to stand behind the scenes. 

Mrs. Sippons’s talents were, even at 
this period, allowed to surpass medio- 
crity, and her application was inces- 
sant. From hence she was engaged, 
with her husband, by the late Mr. 
Youncer, to perform at Liverpool, 
Birmingham, &c. where, after remain- 
ing afew years, encreasing both her 
profits and reputation, she was in- 
vited to Drury-Lane. She performed 
the parts of Mrs. Sirickland, and the 
Queen in Richard III. but being con- 
sidered only asa second-rate Actress 

B 3 in 
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in a London Theatre, her stay was 
very short. Some have imputed this 
to Garricx's jealousy of all merit but 
his own ; but the supposition does too 
much violence to common sense, to be 
admitted for a moment. 

From London Mrs. Sippons went to 
Bath, without much hope, it is pre- 
sumed, of ever reaching any very pre- 
eminent station. Here, however, she 
evidently improved, and is said to have 
been greatly assisted by the instruction 
of Mr. Pratt, who has written so 
much under the signature of Court- 
NEY Mexmotu. In the year 1780, she 
had attained to such a degree of excel- 
lence, that many amateurs travelled to 
Bath purposely to see her. 

In 1781, she had the honour of num- 
bering, among her patrons, the Dut- 
chess of DevonsHIRE, and Mr. Wuaa- 

LEY 
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LEY the Poet, whose admiration of her 
abilities obtained her an engagement 
at Drury-Lane Theatre, at rol. per 
week.-— But previous to her quitting 
Bath, she spoke the following Address, 
written by herself, and delivered when 
she produced to the Audience her 
Turee Reasons for quitting the 
Theatre. 


HAVE I not rais’d some expectation here ? 

Wrote by herself!--——W hat !=--—-Authoress and 
Play’s? 
True, we have heard her (thus J guess you'd say) 
With decency recite another’s lay ; 
But never heard,, nor ever cowd we dream, 
Herself had sipp'd the Heliconian stream. 
Perhaps you farther, said—(excuse me, pray, 
For thus supposing, allthat you. might say) 
What will she treat of in this same Address ? 
Is it to shew her. Learning ?—~Can you guess? 
Here let me answer-—No ;—-~far different views 
Possess’d my soul, and fir’d my. virgin Muse; 
“Twas honest Gratitude, at witese request 
Sham’d be the heart that will not do its best. 
The 
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The time draws near when I must bid adieu 
To this delightful spot—nay, ev'n to you; 
[To the Audience. 
To you, whose fost'ring kindness rear’d my name, 
O'erl6ok'd my faults, but magnify’d my fame. 
How shall I bear the parting ? ~Well I know 
Anticipation here—is daily woe, 
O should kind Fortune, where I next am thrown, 
Bestow but half the candour you have shewn; 
Envy oercome will Hurl her pointless dart, 
And critic gall be shed without its smart. 
The num’rous doubts and fears I entertain, 
Be idle all, as all possess'd in vain. 
But to my promise :— If] thus am bless'd—- 
In friendships link’d—beyond my worth caress‘d; 
Since I’m secure in my employer's aid, 
Who meets my wishes ere they scarce are made; 
Why do you quit (you'll say) such certain gain, 
To trust caprice, and its vexatious train ? 
What can compensate for the risks you run ? 
And what your reasons P=Surely you have none. 
To argue here would be your time's abuse, 
My word I keep~my rzasons I produce. 
[Here were discovered ber three shildrene 
These are the moles that heave me from your side. 
Where I was rooted-where J could have dy’d. 
Stand 
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Stand forth,ye elves,and plead your mother’s cause, 
Ye little magnets—whose strong infl’ence draws 
Me from a point, where ev’ry gentle breeze 
Wafted my bark to happiness and ease ; 

Sends me advent'rous on a larger main, 

In hopes that you may profit by my gain. 

Have I been hasty? Am I then to blame? 
Answer, all ye who own a Parent’s Name.— 
Thus have I tir’d you with an untaunght Muse, 
Who for a favour still most humbly sues— 

That you, for classic learning, will receive 

My soul's best wishes, which I freely give : 

For polish’d periods, round—and touch’d with art, 
The fervent off’rings of my grateful heart. 


Her second appearance at Drury- 
Lane was on the reth of October, 1782, 
in*the character of Isabella. This is 
her gteatest character, and fhe certain- 
ly ‘astonished the house, by a display 
of powers unwitnessed since the days 
of Garrick. ; 

, Her fame was instantly sounded 
through the metropolis with superla- 
tive 
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Fa 
tiveeulogium. The Theatre overflowed 
every night fhe appeared, and Melpo- 
mene, who had been shamed from ap- 
pearing by the satire of SHERIDAN’s. 
Critic, resumed her former consequence 
and station. It became fafhionable 
for all the ladies to weep, and some- 
times to faint. The sums drawn into 
the Treasury exceeded the reccipts of 
any former season; and the Managers, 
by way of return, gave her an extra 
benefit, and doubled her salary. 
Anxious that her relations might 
participate in her good fortune, Mrs. 
Smppons brought her sifter, Miss F. 
Kemsie, to London, and announced 
er for Alicia, to her own Fane Shore. It 
is impossible to describe the eagerness 
with which crowds flocked to see this 
performance. Judging of Miss Kem- 
BLE by the talents of her sister, the. 
Public 
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Public expected another phenomenon, ‘ 
and the avenues to the Theatre were 
gorged with peoplé by three o'clock. 
The screams of women, and the ge- 
neral confusion which ensued when the 
doors opened, occasioned a very un- 
pleasant scene. Many were lamed, 
many had their pockets picked, and 
thousands were excluded the house. 
But they had no reason to regret this 
disappointment, as the new Alicia was 
even below mediocrity. Miss Kempe 
remained but a few seasons on the Stage, 
when fhe married Mr. T wiss,a Gentle- 
man of fortune, and some literary abi- 
lity, with whoni she retired. 

The Managers of Drury-Lane, wil- 
ling to compliment and reward a wo- 
man whose powers proved profitable 
as the philosopher’s stone, gave Mrs. 
Swpons a benefit before Christmas. 

Venice 
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Venice Preferved was seleCted for the 
play ; and a more splendid or crowded 
audience, perhaps, never graced a the- 
atre. Great part of the Pit was laid in- 
to Boxes ; the presents given for tickets 
by the Nobility and Gentry were im- 
mense; and Counsellors Piccorr and 
Fietpinc began a subscription among 
the Gentleman of the Bar, which 
amounted to an hundred guineas, and 
presented it to Mrs. Sippons, as a small 
acknowledgment for the pleasure and 
instruction her talents had given them: 
To the former of whom Mrs, Sippons 
sent the following letter, of which we 
have procured a copy. 





«¢ Sin, 


 ¥ cannot suppress my desire of 
wishing you to take upon you the 
charge of making my most grateful ac- 
knowledgments 
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knowledgments to those Gentlemen 
who have done me the honour of dis- 
tinguishing my poor abilities in so ele- 
gant a manner. Believe me, Sir, my 
heart is too full, and my pen too feeble, 
to say what would become me on this 
most shining circumstance of my whole 
life. The Gentlemen of the Bar have 
given me aconsequence I never felt be- 
fore ; and I have just reason to fear the 
effects of the approbation of soeminent 
a Body. But in all things I will do 
my best to merit that most honourable 
distinction which my generous patrons 
have thought proper to shew me, and to 
prove myself at best not insensible of 
the value of their countenance and pro- 
tection. I have the honour to be, with 
great respect and gratitude, Sir, 

“‘ ‘Your most obliged and obedient Servant, 


. S. Sippowns.” 
Vor. I. C The 
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This was an honour unparalleled. in 
theatrical annals; and indeed the be- 
nefit was, perhaps, the most lucrative 
ever known. 

In the Summer she performed in Ire. 
land ; and her first appeatanee at Dru» 
ry-Lane in September 1783, was com- 
manded by Their Masnatizs. Besides 
an uncommon share of Royal counte- 
nance, she proved equally attractive 
this season as the preceding. When 
the vacation again came round, she 
again went to lreland, and from thence 
to Edinburgh, where she received one 
thousand pounds for performing ten 
nights, Her fame having circulated 
throughout that kingcom, induced 
many to travel from the most distant 
parts of it to see her ; and such was the 
effect of her representations, that innu- 
merable presents of different kinds were 
sent 
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sent from unknown ‘hands; but the 
most magnificent was a silver Urn, 
which was conveyed to her after she 
arrived in London, with the words ‘(4 
Reward to Meri,” engraven on it. 

During ali this sunshine of goed for. 
tune, however, a storm was brewing 
in the metropolis. The envy ofa com- 
petitor may be forgiven :—but what 
can be said in defence oi these who re- 
pine at the succese of the meritorious, 
without the excuse of rivalship ?—lt is 
2 crime of the bdackest and most un- 
pardonabie nature. 

A person employed in a newspaper, 
whose writings have been justly de- 
ecriked to be ** every line a libel, and 
every word a lie,” because, perhaps, 
Mrs. Sippoxs would not comply with 
his extortions, or sooth his viperous 
tongue by the hospitalities of her table, 
C2 ! set 
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set every engine in motion against her: 
—He loaded her with opprobrium for 
not alleviating the distresses of her sis- 
ter, Mrs. Curtis, a vicious woman, who 
would not conform to modesty, though 
offered a genteel annuity on that con- 
dition. This lady read lectures in 
Doctor Granam’s Temodle of Health, at 
which decency would have blushed: 
and notwithstanding she disgraced her 
relations In many respects, she expedt- 
ed their countenance and support.— 
With a view of forcing them to accede 
to her demands, from the dread of pub- 
lic indignation, she swallowed poison 
in Westminster Abbey; which pro- 
bably had the desired effect, as with- 
out proving mortal, it furnished a sub- 

ject of detraction against her sister. 
The paragraphical assassin, in ad- 
dition to the preceding circumstance, 
represented 
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avaricious and uncharitable ;—that she 
had ‘taken a largesum from Mr. Dicces, 
a once eminent, but then distressed 
Comedian, for performing on his be- 
nefit night in Dublin that she had 
been guilty of a synilar crime 4o Mr. 
BReERETON: and that her whole conduct 
was replete with meanness and inhu- 
manity. To irritate his newspaper ‘bre- 
thren, too, he reported that she never 
read their publications, and equally des- 
pised their panegyric.or their censure ; 
until by invidious 4alsehoods, industri- 
ously circulated, honest F¥obn Bull be- 
came yery clamorous against his favou- 
rite adtress; and many candid people 
credited these assertions, while they 
remained uncontroverted. 
The house was crouded onthe night 
of her firstappearancein Oftober, 1784: 
C 3 but 
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ia when the curtain ara up ad dis. 
covered her as Mrs. Beverley in the 
Gamester, she was saluted with violent 
hissing, and a cry of Off! off! inter- 
mixed with applause. She attempted 
to speal but could not be heard ; and 
Mr. Kemece, indignant at the insults 
offered her, and conscious of her inno- 
cence, led her off the stage. 

This excited the vociferations of her 
friends for her return ; and after the tu- 
mult had continued for about an hour, 
her enemies began to relax: silence 
being obtained, she came forward ;-— 
declared her innocence of what she was 
accused with ;—that the allegations 
would soon be refuted ; and that her 
respect for the Public made her con- 
fident they would protect her from in- 
sult. The Play was then suffered with 
very little opposition to goon. 

During 
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During the whole of this riot Mrs. 
Smppons acted with great composure 
and fortitude. Her husband in a spirit- 
ed manner proved the charges respe¢t- 
ing Dicczs and Brereton to be false ; 
and some elegant, nervous letters, in- 
serted in a newspaper, signed Laeries, 
supposed to be written by Mr. Kemate, 
operated powerfully in her favour. But 
still the author of the disturbance was 
spreading his venom, and creating sto- 
ries of her parsimony ; while to his con- 
fidents he would whisper with great joy, 
‘«< You see what a noise I've made!” 

The conduct of Mrs. Curtis suffi- 
ciently justified Mrs. Sippons’ resent- 
ment ; and Mr. Brereton, by not com- 
ing forward in vindication of a woman 
to whom he was obliged, was generally 
blamed. The Public soon saw the in- 
famy of the whole transaCtion, and re- 
ceived her with double kindness.. 

The 
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The authors of this malignant con, 
spiracy, however, had nearly accom- 
plished their design.—The obje@ of 
their enmity, disgusted at a public life 
80 liable to be embittered by the mis- 
take of the multitude, or the combi- 
nations of the mischievous, was on the 
eve of retiring into Wales, on-a few 
thousand pounds which she had saved 
during the two-preceding seasons ;-. 
nor was it until the exultations of her 
enemies at such an event, were fully 
yepresented to her, that fhe agreed to . 
brave the storm. 

Thus were the admirers of the Dra- 
ma on the brink of losing its brightest 
ornament by the machinations of a vil- 
Jain, and their own credulity. Justice, 
however, triumphed over malignity . 
e—athe temporary cloud of popular de- 
lusion suddenly evaporated, and our 
heroine 
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heroine shone again with increased lus- 
tre. Theatrical amateurs, sensible of 
the injury she had systained, were 
eager to shew their contrition, by the 
most frequent tokens of approbation ; 
and she had more cause of rejoicing 
than regret at the futile attempts on 
her fame. 

Their Masesties about this time paid 
her many compliments. She was free 
quently invited to Buckingham-house, 
and to Windsor, where she sometimes 
recited Plays, accompanied by Mr. 
KEMBLE ; and for several years she had 
to boast of a greater share of royal pa- 
tronage than any of her predecessors. 

A great man was so much charmed 
with her that a Carte Blanche was of- 
fered and rejected. This Mrs. Sippons 
told to some friends; which coming to 
the knowledge of a great lady, any fur- 

ther 
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ther intimacy was declined; nor has 
the decree been yet revoked. 

At the conclusion of the season 1789, 
Mrs. Sippons finding her power of at- 
tra€tion on the wane, resolved on re- 
tiring from the London Stage, until 
by absence her abilities might regain 
their wonted allurements. She did nat, 
however, retire from a theatrical fife, 
but performed in Weymouth, Ply- 
mouth, Liverpool, &c. &c. where her 
profits were considerable, but where 
her superior talents have left an im- 
pression that will for a long time cause 
the exertions of the itinerant Players 
to be received with coldness ; and con- 
sequently abridge their small emolu- 
ments. 

In the beginning of the winter she 
visited her friend Mr. WuHa.tey, at 
Bath, where it was her design to per- 

form 
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form for a few nights, but the regut~ 
lations of that theatre would not per 
itt it. From theree she went to her 
worthy patrons, Lord and Lady Har- 
courT, at Nuneham, and resided theré 
a few weeks ; but-on being seized witl: 
a very serious indisposition, she return 
ed to her house in London. 

By her emoluments arising from the 
Theatre, and thé‘ numerous and valu- 
able presents of the nobility and gentry, 
which she has received in al? the prin- 
cipal towrrs in the three kingdoms, she 
has realized a handsome fortune, She 
keeps a carriage, and an elegant house 
in Great Marlborough-street ; and it is 
said that she has mértzages to a very 
large amount on Drury-Lane Theatre. 

She is respected, and admitted on 
familiar terns by many noble families: 
Fiom her infaney she has been rem4rk- 

ably 
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ably prudent; nor has her most inve- 
terate enemy ever suspected her con- 
tinence. She is blessed with great do- 
mestic happiness ; and her eldest son, 
Master H. Sippons, has lately shewn 
a pretty turn for Poetry and Dramatic 
writing. 

The theatrical talents of Mrs. Sip- 
pons have so often been the subject of 
eulogium, and the Public is so well ac- 
quainted with them, that it were super- 
fluous to enlarge on her merits ina 
work which is intended to amuse by 
Anecdote rather than by Criticism. 
Nature has bestowed upon her a per- 
son, acountenance, a voice, and an 
understanding competent to depict, in 
the most vivid colours, the most beau. 
tiful ideas of any Tragic Poet. The 
flexibility of her features, the expres- 


sion of her eyes, and the graceful dig- 
nity 
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nity of her deportment, cannot pos- 
sibly be excelled ; nor has any per- 
former ever {hewn more judgment in 
delivering the sense of the Author, 
or in dressing characters with proprie- 
ty. If the smallest fault can be dis- 
covered, it is sometimes too much 
vioience in her aéction. 

The tenderness of Belvidera, the 
pride of Calista, or the grief of Isabella, 
are most happily pourtrayed by Mrs. 
Sippons. Her manner of pronouncing 
«© Remember twelve,” in the firft-men- 
tioned part, is most beautifully expres- 
sed, and never is heard without the 
warmest bursts ofapplause. Whatever 
were the powers of her predecessors, 
itis scarcely possible that they could 
be superior, if equal to her own ; and 
at the present time she is indisputably 
the first Tragic Actress in Britain— 
perhaps in the world. 

Her efforts in Comedy have not been 
so successful. The gravity of her 
countenance, and the dignitied sound 
of her voice, are not adapted to the 
playfulness of T’balia; and we must 

Vou. I. D regret 
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regret that she who so amazingly 
eclipses all her cotemporaries in one 
line, fhould descend to be eclipsed in 
another. 

After a two years secession from 
the London Stage, during which time 
she was greatly indisposed in her health, 
Mrs. Sippons last winter renewed her 
acquaintance with the Town. She 
performed with the Drury-Lane Com- 
pany about twenty nights at the new 
great Theatre in the Haymarket, 
where her powers, though somewhat 
changed, were not less charming than 
at any former period. Her person and 
countenance were rather more thin, 
but consequently more elegant and 
expressive. Her voice was not quite 
so strong, but her tones were if possi- 
ble more pathetic, sweet and beau- 
tiful. Her former admirers conti- 
nued their admiration; she went 
through her principal characters with 
undiminished eclat, and drew crowds 
for many nights to the theatre. But 
her attraction did not continue until 
the conclusion of the season.— Pleased, 
perhaps, with the merited encourage- 

ment 
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ment she met with at first, she appear- 
ed too often ;—if she hopes to have 
the gratification of being followed by 
crowds, she should never perform more 
than once in a weck, or twelve times 
in a season. 

Of all the characters in comedy, 
which she yet has attempted, she was 
most successful in Mrs. Oakley, in the 
‘Jealous Wife, which she repeated seve- 
ral times last season. I£tdoes not re- 
quire the light vivacity of genteel 
comedy ;—and the jealous workings of 
the soul, the suspicions, and the rage, 
are expressed with uncommon dis- 
crimination aud force by Mrs. Sip. 
DONS. 

Durmg: the last summer she per- 
formed at Edinburgh, Newcastle, &c. 
where the emoluments and applause 
bestowed upon her were very great. 
She seems to be laudably anxious to 
provide for her family by the exertion 
of her abilities, while they continue. 
their excellence. 


D2 
Adt/s 
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Mifi BARCLAY. 


It may be well for this young Lady, 
if these few lines fall in her way, and 
she peruscs them with candour and at- 
tention. She seems already to have fal- 
len into the error which has proved 
fatal to many young Theatrical Ad- 
venturers. Vanity will be an insu- 
perable bar to the professional im- 
provement ; and at the same time will 
render her liable to be seduced by the 
flattery of those who may be tempted 
by her personal charms to practise her 
destruction. She possesses vocal pow- 
ers that may prove more than useful, 
and captivating looks that must ever 
engage an audience in her favour: it 
is, therefore, a subject of regret among 
her friends to find that she already 
believes herself equal to Mara or Bit- 
LINGTON aS a Singer, and superior to 
Croucn or FarreEn as a Beauty. 

By the stock from which sheissprung, 
however, we are induced to hope she 
is so strongly shielded by oe 

that 
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that no common iinns or enticement 
will lead her from the paths of Virtue. 
Her father is a Clergyman, whose ad- 
vancement in the Church has been so 
slow, that hoping to derive greater 
emolument by saving the mortal than 
the spiritua! part of mankind, he in- 
vented and advertised a medicine; but 
from his not being an adept in the 
science of Quackery, rather, perhaps, 
than from the inefficacy of his nostrum, 
his golden hopes expired soon after he 
attempted to realize them; and find- 
ing the propagation of the Word of 
God more profitable than the circula- 
tion of his balsam, he now confines the 
latter to his friends, while the former 
he bestows on all those who will attend 
to it. 

Miss Barcxay’s education has been 
attended to by her fond father with un- 
common care, and more expence than 
easily could be afforded. Among other 
attainments necessary to accomplish a 
Lady in the present age, Music is one 
of the most important, and in that 
science our young Syren was ,¢rly 

D 3 inft ; 
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instructed. Her inclination naturally 
led her to practise in this art more than 
in any other of her studies, and she 
acquired such a proficiency as made 
her appear a phenomenon among her 
Intimates, some of whom chancing te 
have theatrical connexions, mentioned 
the Stage as a situation in which her 
powers would be likely to produce her 
great fame and emolument ; and mak- 
ing comparisons between those already 
in esteem with the Town and Miss 
Barciay, they always drew conclu- 
sions favourable to the latter —Gen- 
tlemen, in particular, could not resist 
the opportunity of rendering them- 
selves agreeable to a beautiful young 
girl, by praising her voice, taste, and 
execution :—And about two years ago 
Mr. Barclay, in full confidence of his 
daughter's abilities, agreed that she 
should try them in Public. 

From this moment more pains were 
taken in order to finish Miss BARCLAY 
for the Concert-room, or the Stage ; 
and she was publicly talked of as one 
Whaphad every reason for expecting 

to 
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to be a successful candidate. But al- 
though she was thus early announced, 
yet she did not make her dedut until 
last winter, when she was brought 
forward at the Oratorios, in the great 
Theatre in the Haymarket ; and hav- 
ing profited considerably by the in- 
structions of that excellent master, 
Lintey, her reception was such as to 
give hopes to her friends, that their 
ideas of her merit -vere not unfounded. 
Her timidity and beauty prepossessed 
the audience in her favour ; her powers 
promised to become more charming, 
and she was heard with a degree of par- 
tiality by all that were willing to en- 
courage a noviciate—and in London 
they always compose a majority of the 
audience. 

The mode of first introducing Miss 
Barciay to the publicin the Oratorios, 
was well calculated to wear off the em- 
barrassment commonly attending a 
first appearance im a regular drama 
on the stage. It was evidently de- 
signed as such, and, nodoubt, she felt 
the advantage of it :—but this yas = 

the 
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the only advantage she possessed 

sed, for a part in the new Opera of 
Dido was alotted to her for her entrée, 

by which all comparison with any 

other performer in the same character 
was avoided. In May last she made 
her first appearance on any Stage, as @ 
Singer and Adirefs, and although her 
voice was rather weak, yet it compen- 
sated by its sweetness. Her deport- 
mentand figure were easy and genteel ; 
she spoke, if not with energy, at least 
with elegance ; and, upon the whole, 
she acquitted herself so well, that she 
was enrolled as a member of the Drury 
Lane Company. 

Warned of the approaching seces- 
sion of Mrs. Bannister, Mr. Cot- 
MAN engaged Miss Barcuay for the 
Summer Theatre, with a design that 
she should be her successor. This was 
an opportunity of establishing herself 
in a line of business which would 
give her a permanent footing in that 
House; but we are afraid that Miss 
BarcLay’s self-opinion and indiscre- 
tion will induce her to neglect so fa- 

vourable 
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conclusion of the Season, after having 
appeared once or twice, and met with 
a good reception, fhe began to act in 
such a manner as scarcely would have 
been borne in Mrs. BILLINGTON ;—she 
protested against the cuftom of attend- 
ing Rehearsals at ten o’clock in the 
forenoon, as rising so early in the 
morning would hurt her health ;—she 
declared she could not be in the Thea- 
tre before twelve: and when Mrs. 
BaANNISTER’s parts were all sent to 
her, fhe was astonished that among 
others there was one of the Chorus 
Singers in the Battle of Herbam ; she 
positively refufed performing it, and 
Mr. Cotman told her, that if she did 
not, she must quit the Theatre. We 
are not yet acquainted how the diffe- 
rence terminated; but Miss Barciay’s 
friends should caution her against such 
imprudent conduct, as it may prove of 
the most serious detriment to her fu- 
ture success on the Stage. 
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Mr. JOHN PALMER, 


MADE his entrée on the great stage 
of the world in the parish of St. Luke,. 
Old Street. His father was a Private in 
the Guards, and served in Germany 
under the Marquis of Gransy, who 
recommended him asa Bill-Sticker and 
Door-Keeper to Drury-Lane Theatre : 
the latter office he filled until his death, 
which happened a few years ago. 

His father was anxious that our hero 
fhould enter the army ; but he was so 
much inclined towards the Drama, that 
he waited upon Mr. Garrick, and re- 
hearsed part of George Barnwell and 
Mercutio, in hopes of an engagement at 
Drury-Lane Theatre. The little Ros- 
cus said, he had a great regard for 
him, and could not think of en- 
couraging this propensity, as he was 
not at all qualified to shine in a theatre. 
Having known him from an infant, 
he advised him to accept of a small ap- 
pointment in the army, which had 
beemyprocured through the peas of 

ati, Yr. 
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Mr. Lecranp, then Governor to the 
Dukes of GiovucestrrR and CumseEr- 
LAND; but this he declined. 

As he was now of anage when it was 
proper to direct his attentions to some 
settled pursuit in life, he turned his 
thoughts towards that of a Paziter. 
He was some time with the master of 
the Print Shop in Ludgaie Hill, op- 
posite the Old Bailey; and at the end 
of a season his father had a benefit, at 
which Jack spoke ‘* Bucks baveat yeall,” 
which was his first public introduc- 
tion. He then got a small engagement, 
but was discharged for negligence. 

He was by a friend introduced to 
Mr. Foote, at that time making pre- 
parations to open the Little ‘1 heatre 
in the Haymarket, with Morning Lec- 
tures ; who, after hearing him rehearfe, 
obferved,that his Tragedy was damned 
bad, but that his Comedy might do; 
and accordingly engaged him princi- 
pally to pertorm Harry Scamper, an 
Oxford Scholar, in his new Piece of the 
Orators. 

The first representation of this-Piece 


met 
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met with some disapprobation, from 
a very whimsical circumstance. It 
opens with Harry Scamper and Will, 
in one of the Green Boxes; the former 
of whom declares great impatience to 
see his girl, Poll Blazey, at the Shake- 
speare. The audience never dream- 
ing that this was part of the Enter- 
tainment, called loudly to turn those 
noisy fellows out of the Boxes; but 
on Mr, Footr’s coming forward, and 
clearing up the mistake, they were 
most bountiful in their applause. 

Mr. PALMER continued at the Sum- 
mer Theatre until its close, when he 
made application to Mr. Garrick for 
an engagement ; but that gentleman, 
who ftill persisted in his opinion of the 
candidate's incapacity for the Sock, 
gave him no encouragement. 

Our Hero, determined to become a 
Player, inlifted in a Country Com- 
pany, commanded by Mr. HErpzert, 
and made his firft appearance as Ricb- 
mond, in Richard the Third, at Sheffield; 
but being feized with an illness the 
next day, he was obliged to return to 

London. 
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London. Recovering his health to- 
ward the Spring, he again engaged 
with Foote, but was abruptly dif- 
charged in the middle of the season. 
He paffed the remainder of the Sum- 
mer in a Company at Portfmouth, and 
was fortunate enough to procure a 
salary of twenty shillings per week 
under Mr. Garrick, at Drury-Lane ; 
and here his moft capital character was 
the Officer in Richard the Third, Act 
II. Scene I. Next season he demand- 
ed an increase of salary ; which being 
refused, he went to Colchester, under 
the management of Mr. Hurst. Here 
his talents were thought so lightly of, 
that he would have been discharged 
but for the interposition of Mrs. Wess, 
of Covent-Garden Theatre, who was 
then in that Company, and married to 
a Mr. Day. This lady had influence 
enough to have him continued at the 
enormous salary of fifteen shillings per 
week—a kindness which he yet grate- 
fully remembers. 
The predictions of Mrs. Day in his 
favour turned out extremely just; and 
hk advancs 
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advancing in reputation, he had his 
salary raised to a guinea per week. Mr. 
Ivory, the Norwich Manager, now 
engaged him with the encrease of half 
a guinea ; and in this city it was that 
his talents first burst forth with any 
degree of splendour. 
He had not been many days in Nor- 
wich, when enquiry was made if 
he had any acquaintance in town ; 
and being answered in the negative, 
the Box-Keeper observed it was sin- 
gular, that two Boxes were engaged 
for his Benefit, although it could not 
possibly take place in less than four or 
five months. They were taken in the 
names of Miss Berroucus and Miss-—— 
whom he saw in a few days afterwards. 
The former made an impression on his 
heart, which induced him to see her as 
frequently as possible ; but near four 
months elapsed before he could gain an 
opportunity of speaking to her. That 
opportunity, when it occurred,was not 
lost :———- subsequent interviews took 
place, and before the conclusion of the 
season our hero married her. 
This 
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This union was not the most happy 
in its infancy. Miss*Berroucus’s Aunt, 
who had named her in her Will the 
keiress of very considerable property, 
indignantly renounced her for mary- 
ing an Actor, ror ever after was re- 
eonciled; and Mr. Patmer, whose 
affeftions were rather wavering, de- 
gerted her for a woman in London, 
with whom he had formerly been con- 
nected. But stung with remorse, he 
returned to his amiable wife, who re- 
ceived him without the slightest re- 
proach. The good people of Norwich, 
however, were so much exasperated at 
his condu@t, that it was thought advise- 
able not to play there. He took his 
wife with him to London, where he 
applied to Mr. Garricx,without effect; 
and at last resolved to attempt Lec- 
tures in the country. 

Srevens’s Lecture upon Heads being 
just published, our hero resolved on 
trying his fortune in the delivery of it. 
He began at Hampstead and Highgate, 
with great eclat, and proceeded to St. 
Alban’s, Wooborn, Newport, Bedford, 

E 2 North- 
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Northampton, Leicester, and Notting- 
ham ; in all of whieh places he received 
great applause and emolument. From 
the last-mentioned town he journeyed 
on to Derby, where his scheme was 
checked by hearing that there had been 
‘a Leclurer there before, whose profound 
erudition, humorous satire, and happy 
delivery, were so execrable, as to pro- 
cure him the salutary exercise of tos- 
sing in a blanket. Mr, PaLMer, on 
this intelligence, was easily prevailed 
upon to relinquish his design. 

He now joined a Strolling Company 
for a short time: and in the April fol- 
lowing, he arrived in London, where 
he was engaged for the Hay-Market 
Theatre ; but the accident of FooTrE’s 
breaking his leg prevented the Theatre 
from opening until Mr. Barry and Mrs, 
Dancer, now Mrs. CRawForD, could be 
brought from Dublin to supply the loss 
occasioned by the Manager's necessary 
absence. Mr. Barry being to make his 
first appearance in Othello, the part of 
Jago was given to Mr. PALMER, who at 
rehearsal was so much oan 

~ 
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the disparity between the Irish Ros- 
cius and himself, that for a time his 
powers of utterance were suspended : 
although Mr. Barry encouraged him 
with great affability, he was obliged to 
pronounce at last, “ That :t would not 
do;”—our hero was compelled to repre- 
sent Montano in the same Play. 

In the course of the season, however, 
Mr. PatmeEr displayed more genius 
than it was supposed he possessed. He 
gained the esteem of Mr. Barry, and 
profited by his instructions :—indeed 
he copies that gentleman in. his man- 
ners and conduct in private lifé. Mr. 
Barry offered to engage him for 
the following Winter for Dublin; and 
through the medium of Sauter, he 
was at the same time offered an engage- 
ment with Mr. Bearp, at Covent-Gar- 
den ; but what pleased him most war, 
that Garrick had been observed to ay- 
plaud him, and desired he would ca!l 
next morning in Southampton-Street. 
Our hero, whose heart always was wi h 
this immortal little man, was punctual o 
the invitation, and Garrick was pleas d 

E 3 {90 
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to compliment his abilities, and prevail 
upon him to relinquish all other offers 
for those of Drury-Lane, where he 
promised he should be handsomely 
treated. 


His first appearance at this Winter 
house was in Sir Harry Beagle :—~his 


-mortification was extreme when the first 


Saturday he went to receive his salary, 
and found it to be only twenty-five 
shillings! He immediately waited upon 
Mr. Garrick, and observed, that he ex- 
pectcd his income would at least have 
been equal tothat offered by Mr. Bearp, 
which was three pounds per week, and 
was dismissed with a promise that his 
salary should be increased next week ; 
and so it was—by five shillings! Dis- 
gusted at this treatment, he had nearly 
deserted the theatre a second time, but 
Providence advised him to the con- 
trary, and he remained for some time 
as a dumb attendant on his Majesty’s 
heels, to run on and off at the sound 

of the trumpet. 
The illness of the Mr. Parmer, 
mentioned in CHURCHILL’s — 
ut 
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but no relation to the subject of 
these Memoris, at last brought him 
from obscurity. Tbe Country Girl had 
been anounced for CauTHARLEY’s Be- 
nefit, and from the indisposition of the 
then great PALMER, as we will call him 
for distinction’s sake, a gentleman was 
wanting to represent Harcourt. The 
part was offered to many, but refused 
at so short a notice. 

In this dilemma no thought had been 
turned to his name-sake, who depend- 
ing on memory, stepped forward and 
offered to play it. ** To read it,” said 
Garrick ; “* for I am fure you cannot 
Study it.” PaLMER still persisted, on 
which the Manager with a sneer gave 
his consent. The next morning at 
rehearsal, the part being read, and not 
played, just for the purpose of being 
more perfect in the evening before the 
audience ; Garrick exclaimed, * J {aid 
fo; I knew be could not study it :”—on 
which Mr. P. requested his patience, and 
in the evening went through it as per- 
fectly, as if he had performed in the 
Play an hundred times. 

This 
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This fortunate circumstance ope. 
rated so much in his favour, that Mr. 
Garrick immediately articled him far 
four years, at two pounds per week, the 
first two seasons, and forty-five and fifty 
shillings for the two last. He was in- 
vited to the Manager's house at Hamp- 
ton to rehearse parts with him, and 
Mrs. PALMER, in one of these visits, be- 
ing accidentally introduced, Mr. Gar- 
RICK offered to engage her at twenty 
shillings per week, although she had 
never attempted the Stage, which was 
accepted.—-He likewise promised this 
couple his friendship, and this promise 
he faithfully observed. 

The succeeding Spring, Mr. Kine 
gave up his situation at Liverpool, 
which was given to Patmer, and for 
this he relinquished his Summer en- 
gagement at the Hay-Market. In Li- 
verpool he was a great favourite, but 
his amorous dissipation being known, 
and likewise that he had ill-treated his 
wife, whom he had left behind in Lon- 
don, the whole town resolved to absent 
themselves from his Benefit. Alarmed 
at 
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at such a loss, he posted to‘ London ; 

— prevailed upon his wife to accompany 

him back to Liverpool, and colouring 

over the disfigured face he had given 

her, they walked together in a public 
place on the Sunday evening, which so 
compleatly refuted the report in the 
public opinion, that his benefit was 
crouded and lucrative. 

In the Winter seasons he continued 
progressively advancing at Drury-Lane 
Theatre, and in the Summers he per- 
formed sometimes at Liverpool, Dub- 
lin, and Birmingham, until he was 
finally engaged at the Hay-Market. 
Soon after Messrs. SHERIDAN, Forp and 
LinteEy, became proprietors of the 
Winter Houfe, an accident happened to 
our hero which had nearly proved fatal. 
At the close of the Grecian Daughter, 
when the Heroine stabs the Tyrant, a 
part Mr. Patmer sustained, he received 
a severe blow from Mrs. Barry, owing 
to the failure of the spring in the dag- 
ger. This circumstance confined him 
to his bed five months, during which 

‘time he was frequently amused — 
pead- 
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reading accounts of his own death in the 
Newspaper, and great panegyrics on, 
his Theatrical abilities. 

In 1785, Mr. PaLMErand some friends 
set on foot a plan for building a Thea- 
tre near Wellclose Square, in which he 
supposed himself authorised to perform 
plays under the sanction ofthe Governor 
of the Tower, it being in that district. 
The Theatre was finished, and opened 
in the Summer of 1787, with As You 
Like #, and Mifs in Her Teens ; but the 
Managers of the Theatres-Royal in the 
west end of the Town justly consider- 
ing this as an invasion of their property, 
took every step to supprress it ; nor was 
any regular Drama representcd at it af- 
terwards, although other amusements 
of finging, dancing, c. similar to those 
of Sadlers Wells House, were. 

This contest between the three The- 
atres Royal and the Royalty Theatre, 
as it was called, produced much in- 
vective, and a long paper war, in which 
our hero was obliged to yield, though 
supported by many gentlemen of for- 
tune. When he found he could not 

exhibit 
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exhibit at the Royalty Theatre, he 
performed at Worcester, and other 
parts of the country ; and afterwards at 
the Hay-Market and Drury-Lane. 

His own prodigality had always kept 
him in an involved state; and this 
was too good an opportunity to let slip. 
He iherefore consented to be confined 
in the King’s Bench for debts, giving 
out that they were contracted for the 
Royalty Theatre. He is supposed to 
owe several thousand pounds.—His 
creditors offered to set him at liberty ; 
and allow him five hundred pounds per 
annum to live on, if he would appro- 
priate the overplus of his theatrical 
emoluments towards the liquidation 
of his debts: this he, for some time 
refused to do. 

In term time he gave a Mifcellaneous 
Entertaiment near Covent-Garden ; 
and as the Circus is in the rules of the 
King’s Bench, he performed there, 
and was Manager at twenty-seven 
pounds per weck, where he lived in 
great stile with his family. 


About 
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About two years ago he came to an 
amicable adjustment with his creditors, 
who knowing the only chance they had 
of obtaining their money was by grant- 
ing him his liberty, agreed to a parti- 
cular mode of payment ; and the Ma- 
nagers of Drury-Lane and the Hay- 
Market Theatres, knowing his value 
readily accepted him again as one of 
their corps, and he now fills his former 
cast of parts, and enjoys great public 
favour. 

During thelast summer he officiated as 
Manager at Brighton, and at the same 
time performed at the Hay-Market 
Theatre ; and by this double duty we 
doubt not but he benefited his numer- 
ous and beautiful family, mostof whom 
are now arrived at maturity ; particu- 
larly two of his daughters, who are re- 
markably handsome. 

Mr. Joun Pater is indisputably 
the most general Actor living. Tra- 
gedy, Opera, Comedy, Farce, or Pan- 
tomime, he represents with great ease, 
and always pleases. Stukely, Glenalvon, 
Fofeph Surfarce, Colonel Frignwell, The 

Englifh- 
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Englifobman in Paris, and many very 
opposite characters, he performs with 
the most just and happy effect :—he is 
often excellent, and never below medi- 
ocrity. He hasan uncommonly quick 
memory ; and is always ready to under- 
take any part to oblige either Manager 
or Actor ; and upon the whole he is a 
most valuable acquisition to a Theatre. 


You. £. ¥ Ali fs 
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Atif HEARD. 


THOUGH some, from a consciousness 
of their own talents, will feel hurt at 
being overlooked in this work, and 
wish to be lashed rather than not no- 
ticed ; yet in the opinion that a peru- 
sal of anecdotes of every obscure Gar- 
rick and Sippons would be fulsome to 
the readers, we will pass over their won- 
derful adventures and inimitable merits 
in silence. Miss Hearp however, though 
not risen to that height which should 
give her aclaim to distinction, yet un- 
folds such promising, though very 
green powers at the Summer Nursery 
of the Hay-Market, as give reason to 
hope she will one day make a tolerably 
conspicuous figure on the boards. 

If an early initiation in theatrical 
affairs can prove greatly useful to the- 
atrical Candidates, this Lady has had 
its full advantage. Her parents long 
sought anexistence from their exertions 
on the Stage ; and her mother is, if we 
mistake not, employed in aaa g 

the 
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the most trifling characters of Old Wo- 
men at Drury-Lane. The young mind 
of Miss Hearn gradually expanding in 
such a situation, was taught to look 
upon the histrionic as the most honour- 
able of all corps; and panting to shinea 
luminary in such a desirable sphere, she 
began to emulate the talents of a Far- 
KEN and a Sippons, as soon as her incli- 
nations sickened at childish amuse- 
ments. 

Her first appearance was at Drury- 
Lane, asthe young Duke of York in 
Richard the Third ;—a character that has 
introduced innumerable children on 
the Stage. Her articulation and de- 
portment were so much approved of 
that when Mrs. Sippons’s son was 
sent to school, Miss Hearn was chosen 
to represent the Cii/d in Lfabella, in his 
stead ; and thus we may say, that in 
her second attempt she was iaken by the 
band by our immortal Melpomene. 

Her opportunities of performing at 
Drury-Lane were confined merely to 
the parts of children ; but at the Ha¥- 
Marketshe has been permitted to come 

¥ 2 forward 
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forward in characters of a more impor- 
tant description. In _ giddy girls, 
and short sentimental ones, she has met 
with approbation ; and as she is very 
young, has a pretty pathetic manner, 
a pleasant voice and agreeable appear- 
ance, she may probably arrive at some 
professional eminence. 

It is rather remarkable that this 
young Lady’s salary at the Hay-Market 
Theatre is 3/. per week, which she cer- 
tainly deserves ; and at Drury-Lane it 
is only 12. This is an error, and a neg- 
leét of merit, which we hope Mr. Kem- 
BLE’s discrimination and impartiality 
will soon discover and remedy. 


Adej 
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Mr KELLY, 


Tuis Gentleman was born in Dub- 
lin: his father, who had been a Danc- 
ing-Master, at that time had consider- 
able dealings in the Wine Trade, and 
is now Master of the Ceremonies in 
Dublin Castle. His mother, descended 
from a respectable Irish family, died 
about four years ago. 

When young Micuaet KELty was 
no more than seven years of age, he 
discovered a strong propensity for 
Music, on which his father procured 
him the best masters in Ireland, the 
principal of whom was the late Mr. 
Micwaey Arne, the popular son of the 
still more popular father. Under this 
Gentleman’s tuition, his progress was 
amazing, and our Hero soon became a 
popular scholar. At eleven he had 
attained to such a degree of excellence 
in the science, as to be employed in 
the Fantoccini, and some of the first 
private Concerts, in which he attracted 

F 3 general 
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general admiration, by his execution 
on tle harpsichord. 

From this period Mr. Ketiy went 
on improving in judgment and in 
fame, until a Portuguese brought over 
to lrelanda Company of Italians,among 
whom was thejustly celebrated PinetrTt, 
who being much connetted with Mr. 
KELLY’s tather, that Gentleman was 
prevailed upon to suffer his son to per- 
form upon the Italian Stage: after 
which, perceiving that he had imbibed 
an inclination,and that unconquerable, 
for Music, the fond parent yielded to 
the urgent solicitations of his favourite, 
the eldest of thirteen; and sent him, 
vith letters of recommendation to Sir 
Wittiam Hamitton, &c. toa College 
at Naples, called by the Italians Jl 
Confervatorio di Musica. When arrived 
there, Father Dotpuin, a Roman Ca- 
tholic Friar, was appointed to supply 
him with money and other necessaries, 
and pay for his education at the Col- 
lege. Mr. KELLY accordingly embarked 
in a Swedish vessel, and on his arrival 
delivered his letters to the ss bape 

who 
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who immediately received him under 
his care. 

He made a rapid progress in his 
studies, and was often engaged in 
Serenading parties, and private Con- 
certs; indeed, his general behaviour 
endeared him to those with whom he 
became acquainted. The College in 
which he was placed was rendered fa- 
mous from having contained within its 
walls, during their education, Pas- 
SELLO, Piccini, SACCHINI, PERGOLLESSI, 
&c. &c. Mr. KELLY remained here 
five years, and was fortunate enough 
to make a friend of Mr. Biaxe, a 
celebrated Dancer, now in London, 
and retired from the profession. This 
Gentleman introduced him to the re- 
nowned Appriui, from whom all our 
principalSingers have taken their copy, 
and have acknowledged him the father 
of their art.—With Mr. Buaxe for his 
friend, Sir Witiiam Hamitton for 
his patron, and his own excellent 
talents to justify such flattering sup- 
port, Mr. Kelly was happy enough to 
gain the particular notice of daa. 

who 
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who was prevailed on, notwithstanding’ 
his former declarations of never taking 
a scholar, to admit Mr. Keitry under 
his tuition ; he was pleased to confess it 
was a temptation he could not with- 
stand. To this fortunate eleétion Mr. 
KELLY may ascribe,in a great measure, 
the rapid progress which he has since 
made ; in every respect he justified the 
flattering opinion Appriti had formed 
of his talents; and the satisfaGtion of 
the Tutor and Scholar was mutual. 
Nothing can bea stronger proof of the 
success of his studies, than that of 
being able to rank so- high in his pro- 
fession, as to enable us to record, that, 
after being under Appritt three years, 
that great Master took his Pupil with 
him to Palermo, in Sicily, in quality 
of Tenor Singer, himself being the 
First Man, and the famous La Gapri- 
ELLI, the First Woman. 

Paiermo being a great place for Sa- 
cred Music, Mr. KE.Ly sung at several 
of the principal churches, particularly 
at the Domo, during the great feast 
of St. Rosalia, which is kept with all 

imagi- 
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imaginable pomp. He received many ' 
civilities here, and was honoured by 
the friendship of a son of the Prince 
D1 Buprro, who was remarkably fond 
of music, and who took him as a Com- 
panion in his travels over the greatest 
part of Italy. 

Mr. Kexty returned to Palermo for 
a short time, and being under an en- 
gagement at Florence, he took Leghorn 
in his way, purposely to take leave of 
his best friend, Appriti. In Leghorn 
he gave a Concert, and at this time 
first became acquainted with Signora 
SToRACE and her brother, who were 
then engaged in the Qpera-House of 
Leghorn. 

His success in Florence was highly 
pleasing.—He afterwards performed in 
Venice, where he received proposals 
from Mr. Lintey, in London, which 
at that time he thought proper to de- 
cline accepting. Rome, Prague, and 
Berlin, witnessed his powers; but in 
Vienna he remained four years, solac- 
ing in the charms of his female friend, 
STORACE. 

Under 
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Under the Imperial Joseru his talents 
soon procured him an increase of salary; 
but his life was nearly annihilated by 
an amorousrival. The effeminate and 
delicate appearance of Mr. KELLY, is, 
in the words of Glenalvon, apt to 
please the nice fantastic dames ; and a 
Lady of some distinction conceiving a 
passion for our young Hero, an inter- 
course, and frequent meetings imme- 
diately took place, which gave great 
offence to a young Nobleman, her 
admirer, who calied upon Mr. KELLy, 
and desired him to desist, but he re- 
fused. One night, when returning 
home from his Fair One, he was at- 
tacked by two men with drawn swords, 
who endeavoured to compel him to 
sign a paper avowing the Lady’s dis- 
honour: this he would not do, and 
fortunately disengaged himself from 
their hold, and flew to the protection 
of the Police. He was followed by his 
assailants, and he attempted, for the 
Lady’s sake, to hush the matter ; but 
his opponents declaring their determi- 

nation 
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nation of publishing the whole, he 
left them, and was guarded home. 

In the morning he was waited on by 
several friends, who had heard the 
story ; and a countryman of his own, 
Mr. O’RyL£y,advised him to challenge 
his rival, which was accordingly done, 
but treated with contempt, alledging 
that a Player was not entitled to the 
satisiaction of a Gentleman. The 
young Nobleman alluded to held an 
honourable rank in the Army, and, 
seconded by eight or ten brother Off- 
cers, he declared that the life of Mr. 
Kexzy should atone for his offence in 
the course of twenty-four hours. 

Alarmed at the idea of assassination, 
he immediately waited on Marshal La- 
cy and Prince Cuarxes LICKTESTIEN, 
and was advised by them to lay the 
whole before the Emperor, who, it is 
well known, particularly interested 
himself in the Operatical management, 
Mr. Ketty was immediately introduc- 
ed to the Royal presence by his noble 
Patrons, and having related his story, 
the offender was sent for, and by the 

words 
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words of his Monarch ordered to be 
broke for bringing such a disgrace 
upon the Army ; while our vocal Hero 
was received with loud acclamations in 
the Theatre, in compliment to his 
conduct in this affair, which was now 
quite public. 

It is the custom for the Musical 
Corps to accompany the Emperor to 
his Annual Review at Luxembourgh, 
from whence Storace intended to go 
to her engagement in England; and 
Mr. Ketty, having obtained leave of 
the Imperial Josep, resolved to go 
with her, though under no immediate 
agreement in this country. His first 
appearance at Drury-Lane was in 
Lionel, in the Spring of 1787, in which 
he displayed such science and powers 
as had not been hitherto witnessed in 
the London Theatres; they excited 
general applause, and procured him a 
lucrative income. 

He is unquestionably one of the first 
Male Singers on the English Stage, is 
indebted to Nature for a fine tenor 
voice, and to his own application and 

genius 
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genius for a masterly knowledge of the 
science; which he has ably evinced in 
the improvement he has made in Mrs. 
Croucu. His voice, however, wants 
softness, and his action is generally too 
violent, but since his appearance in 
this country he has greatly corrected 
the latter. In his person he is effemi- 
nately pretty; and is admired by a 
great number of Ladies, of which he 
is perfectly sensible, and naturally a 
little vain. 

Mr. Kex.y, while in Dublin last 
Summer, publicly announced in the 
Newspapers, his last appearance on the 
Stage ; but we are inclined to think it 
was only a benefit trap, for the large 
emoluments he receives, and his mode 
of living, render his continuance in 
public extremely necessary, 


Vor. I. G 
Sir 
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Mr. WEWITZER. 


THE London Theatres, among other 
advantages over those of the country, 
possess that of being enabled to retain 
a Performer for the representation of a 
single character. A member of a pro- 
vincial corps must be capable of turning 
bis band to any thing, while those of the 
metropolis are kept, each man to the 
brarich that best suits his genius. 
Were Mr. Wewi1zer obliged to figure 
in Tragedy, Opera, &c. he would feel 
himself extremely uneasy ; but confined 
to Frenchmen and Jews he is perfeétly 
at home, nor is he often required to 
personate other characters ; for in his 
proper sphere he is a performer of the 
first class. 

This gentleman is, we believe, a na- 
tive of London ; at least he followed 
the profession of a jeweller in this city 
previous to his debut on the stage. 
Many young persons of both sexes pant 
for theatrical laurels, but are ~— 

rom 
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from making the attempt by the diffi- 
culty they find of being properly intro- 
duced. The road to the Drama, how- 
ever, lay open to Mr. Wewitzer. His 
sister was on the stage, and encouraged 
by her example, he resolved to make a 
trial of his abilities. 

His first appearance was as Ralpb, in 
the Maid of ibe Mill, for his sister’s 
benefit in London: in that character he 
discovered some strokes of low comic 
humour, and was engaged at a small sa- 
lary. But the parts which brought him 
most into favour with the public, were 
those of Frenchmen, which he pour- 
trayed with. all the whimsical peculi- 
arities that distinguish those volatile 
beings from the natives of other coun- 
tries. . : 

Whether it, was from a natural extra- 
vagance, or that he had anticipated too 
largely on his expected emoluments, he 
was, at the conclusion of his first sea- 
son, obliged to meunt the Irish boards, 
to avoid a touching scene which other- 
ways might have taken place between 
himself and two obnozious Tragedians, 

G, 2 namely, 
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namely, fobn Doe and Richard Roe.~— 
In Dublin he was very well received, 
and being soon enabled to settle his 
affairs in London, he returned in a few 
months to his former engagement at 
Covent Garden Theatre, and continued 
there for many years, until a dispute 
took place between him and Mr. Bar- 
Low the Treasurer, in the summer of 
1789. The quarrel happened at Rich- 
mond, where Mr. WEWITZER was per- 
forming, and in the vicinity of which 
(Kew Lane) Mr. Bartow had country 
lodgings. What thesubject of disagree 
nent was we cannot precisely say, but 
the consequence of it is well known to 
have been Mr. WeEwirzer’s discharge. 
His antagonist’s countenance depicts 
his temper; he is not remarkable for 
either flexibility or politeness ; he ex- 
ercises his power with an iron hand ; 
nor do we find that he wishes to num- 
ber fcrgiveness among his many virtues. 
Inthe winter of 1489 and 147g0 Mr. 
Joun Pa.MeER being confined in the 
King’s Bench, offered Mr. WEwITZER, 
then disengaged,the management of the 
Royalty 
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Royalty Theatre, which was accepted. 
Mr. WeEwitTzeEr advertized in the News- 
papers soliciting the communications 
of such Performers as were desirous of 
being engaged, and—almost incredible 
—he received letters from about seven 
hundred persons ! ! !—-What an abund- 
ance of theatrical genius is not this 
country blessed with P 

Under Mr. Wewitzer’s manage- 
ment the Royalty Theatre was opened 
in the Summer 1790 with entertain- 
ments similar to those at Sadlers 
Wells. Butthe success was so indiffe- 
rent, that d continuance of the under- 
taking was in a few months declined, 
and in the following summer our hero 
was engaged in the Drury Lane Com- 
pany, for the opening of the new Houve 
in the Hay-Market, 

His loss was severely felt at Covent- 
Garden House during the first winter 
of his absence ; but Mr. Bartow could 
not think of setting aside his private 
wrongs for the gratification of the 
Public. 

Mr. Wewirzer generally performs 
in the summer at the little Theatre 
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in the Hay-Market, where he was so 
fortunate as to be cast for the Jew in 
O’Keere’s Young Quaker, a part into 
which altho’ the author has thrown 
some strong traits of charaéter, yet 
WeEWwITZER represented it with so much 
original humour as to acquire more 
fame by his performance than the author 
did by the writing. 
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Mrs GOODALE. 


THE task of the Biographer is un- 
e500 when the multifarious cha- 
rag@ers he must represent on the canvas 
have their numerous friends and advo- 
cates. To steer clear from partiality 
has ever been our study ; therefore in 
bringing this Lady’s character before 
the Public, we confess ourselves rather 
aukwardly situated. Reportascribes Mrs, 
GooDALL’s engagement to an electio- 
neering influence possessed by her 
father, Mr. Stanton, but we regard 
all this as fabricated, for her abilities 
certainly entitle her to the rank she at 
resent holds in the Dramatic Corps. 
Mr. STANTON has been pe years 
Manager of what is called a Sharing 
Company, in Staffordshire; a term 
which may be thus explained :—The 
Manager, out of the money taken at 
the doors, play-bills, candles, &c. 
being first paid, divides the overplus 
equally among all the performers. 
excepting 
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excepting that the Manager is allowed 
four shares for the scenery and dresses, 
one share for his trouble in superintend- 
ing the Stage, one for his services as 
an Adctor, and another for his wife ; 
and as he is an absolute Monarch, as 
soon as his children can lisp out a few 
words, he sends them on the boards, 
and’ takes a share for each of them. 
The expence of scenery and dresses, 
and the deficiencies of bad houses, he 
throws into a fund called the stock 
debt ; and if he is a cunning fianan- 
cier, he takes good care, that the sum 
may always be very large; so that when 
the company is successful, he is sure 
to pay it off. By this business, in the 
course of a number of years, Mr. STANn- 
ton has amassed a tolerable fortune, 
and has made several purchases, in the 
county of Stafford, particularly in the 
borough of that name. 

Miss STANTON was introduced to the 
Stage at a very early period ; and as 
she encreased in years, she discovered 
an elegant form and lively countenance; 
but though her essays were chiefly in 

Tragedy, 
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Tragedy, it cannot be supposed that 
the powers of her declamatwn were 
equal to those of her person. Her fa- 
ther, however, entertained such hopes 
of her future success, that no expence 
was spared in accelerating her advance- 
ment; and conscious that his own 
Company was too humble to lift her 
into notice, he obtained permission of 
Mr. Patmer, (the iustitutor of the 
Mail Coaches, and then Manager of 
the Bath Theatre ) to allow her a trial; 
and that Gentleman was so pleased 
with her performance of RKosabind, that. 
he gave her a permanent engagement. 
The elegance of her figure, the vi- 
vacity of her countenance, and the 
amiableness of her private charaéter, 
sdon rendered Miss Stanton a favou- 
rite in Bath and Bristel, although she 
was not considered as a very eminent 
Actress: and in two or three years 
after, she became the wife of Mr. 
GoopDALL, a native of Bristol, and a 

Lieutenant of the Navy. 
When Mr. Mipvieton first appeared 
at Bath in the character of —- 
rs. 
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Mrs. Siwpson, an Actress of merit, was 
engaged for the Tragic line, and Mrs. 
Goopa.L for the Comic ; but the latter 
lady, whose ear, it is supposed, was 
tainted by the soft tales of the Hiber- 
nian Moor, insisted on representing 
gentle Desdemona. 

Mrs. Simpson had prepared for the 
part without enquiry, knowing it to 
be her department, and came to re- 
hearsal at the usual time. Mrs. GooDALL 
did the same. ‘* When Greek meets 
‘© Greek, then ts the tug of war.” Few 
controversies are conducted with more 
vehemence than those of a Theatre. 

The situation of the Manager was 
exceedingly distressing ; but he atted 
in this instance with that candour and 
politeness which always. mark his con- 
duct, and determined in favour of Mrs. 
SIMPSON. 

After such a rupture, it could not 
be expected that they could both be 
retained in the Company ; and as the 
season of 1788 was near a conclusion, 
Mr. Goopa.tobtained letters from his 
father-in-law, Mr. Stanton,. whose 

borough 
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borough interest, together with the 
fame he had industriously (and very 
justly) propagated in the Newspapers 
of his wife’s abilities, procured her an 
engagement in Drury-Lane, at four or 
five pounds per week ; and she made 
her first appearance in the October 
following, in the character of Rosalind ; 
a part in which she has discovered first- 
rate merit. 

The articles which performers sign 
when they engage in a LondonTheatre, 
express that they shall aét in all Tra- 
gedies, Comedies, Operas, Farces, 
Pantomimes, Interludes, &c. wherein 
their services may be required; but 
there are often exceptions made at the 
conclusion ; or it is settled between 
the parties, that they will not be called 
upon to assist in tragedy, when their 
forte is singing, &c. nor can it be sup- 
posed that a Manager will ruin the re- 
putation of his Actors, and thereby 
injure himself, by such preposterous 
perversion of talents. No particular 
provision was, however, made with 
Mrs. GoopaLL, and it was understood, 

that 
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that she was to perform second in 
Tragedy and Comedy ; but upon being 
favourably received in Rosalind, though 
she did not answer the great purpose 
of drawing money, she refused the part 
of Lady Ann in Rubard the Third, as 
beneath her talents. 

To investigate the dispute, which 
followed this event, with candour, it 
must be observed, that Mrs. GoopaL, 
in strict justice, should have obeyed 
the Manager ; but on the other hand, 
it must be admitted, that Mr. Kemsie 
acted ungenerously in attempting to 
damp the fame of a young actress who 
displayed very promising abilities, by 
giving, for her second part, a charac- 
ter whith his wire (who is inferior on 
the Stage) had given up, because she 
would not be troubled to descend a 
trap: and a charaéter which Mrs. 
GoopaLu declared she would perform 
with the utmost readiness when her 
fame was better established with the 
town, but which she feared might 
overturn the favourable impression she 
had so very recently made.—Such be- 


ing 
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ing the case, Mr. KEMBLE would pro- 
bably have declined insisting on his 
first orders, had not the knowledge of 
the Lady’sanxiety for the part of Desde- 
mona, at Bath, come to his ear; this 
circumstance putting her conduét in a 
capricious point of view, he persisted 
in his first demand. 

A paper war now commenced, 
which produced a load of invective on 
both sides, and which therefore we 
shall not descend to narrate. ‘Thedis- 
pute, however, terminated favourably 
to both parties. 

Mr. Cotman, jun.soon after engaged 
her at the Haymarket Theatre, for the 
purpose of sustaining a breeches part, 
in his Play of The Battle of Hexham, 
which she performed admirably. 

Mrs. GoopaLL combines, in a smal] 
degree, the elegance of Miss Farren, 
with in some instances, a rivalry of 
Mrs. 'Jorpan, though certainly upon 
the whole much inferior to either. It 
is not improbable but she will ere long 
succeed Miss Farrew in all her cha- 
racters, many of which she has already 
sustained with satisfaction, 

Vou. [. H The 
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The beautiful symmetry of her per- 
son, when habited in the male dress, 
brought her in that respect into com- 
petition with Mrs. Jorpan. Pre-emi- 
nence was much contended for by their 
different friends the first season Mrs. 
GoopALL appeared ; and it was gene- 
rally allowed, that the latter, by being 
taller, was more elegant in person ; 
but that the former possessed more 
grace and ease 

Non noftrum eft inter vos tantas componere lites, 

Her voice is melodious ; but her 
articulation in the lower tones is not 
quite clear, and she in general wants 
animation, and atteHtion to the busi- 
ness of the play; but her improve- 
ments are great and obvious, and entitle 
her to a high rank in the dramatic 


corps. 
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MM. KING. 


WHEN aman unites an excellence 
in his profeffion with an excellence of 
private character, he is doubly endear- 
ed to society; indeed either are so 
powerful, that they often beget an in- 
dependent estimation in the world ; 
and good-nature or prejudice will never 
be wanting to defend the one, whilst 
the tongue of calumny is busy in be- 
spattering the other. 

No man has associated both with 
greater propriety than the hero of 
these memoirs. To his public charac. 
ter the town has long since bore un- 
controverted testimony ; to his pri- 
vate, the very extensive circle of a gen- 
teel acquaintance, subscribe with plea- 
sure, which is always the result of sen- 
sible friendships. 

Mr. Kine comes from a very re- 
spectable family in the country of Eng- 
land, and was educated at a good 
Grammar School in the town of his 

H 2 birth. 
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birth. He wasarticled to an Attorney 
in London, but being captivated with 
the stage, he deserted his profeffion, 
and, accompanied by SHuTER, joined 
avery humble company, stationed at 
that time about twenty or thirty miles 
west of the metropolis. 

This was likewise SHuTER’s first at- 
tempt, and various were the distresses 
and adventures they underwent in the 
course of a few campaigns in this ser- 
vice ; such as being only sharers of 
jour-pence halfpenny a night, and two 
ends of candle ; and being once under 
the neceflity of stealing their landlord’s 
sign, which was a loaf, he being a 
baker, 

Mr. Kino’s parents on this occasion, 
which is too common a fault, behaved 
incautiously. Instead of endeavouring 
to reclaim him from such a pursuit, 
by gentle methods, and a remiflion of 
the first offence, they at once abandon- 
ed him to his fortune, as if there wasa 
talismanic power in the profeflion that 
marked its votaries with reprobation 
for life. 

To 
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To one of Mr. Kine’s sprightly cast 
and sensible turn of mind, the adven- 
tures he was involved in proved ser- 
viceable. They presented to his view a 
number of WUndisguised characters, 
which he could never otherwise have 
met with ; beside, they instructed him 
in the school of adversity ; an academy, 
though not mentioned in the catalogue 
of education, affords more practical 
knowledge than the united efforts of 
the most polished seminaries. 

He obtained an engagement in Bath, 
where he lived with Miss Baker, since 
Mrs. Kine. About this time Mrs. 
Azincton, then Miss Barton, was 
introduced to the same Theatre, and 
something more than stage affection 
subsisted between her and our hero, 
though greatly to the mortification of 
Miss Baker. 

His exertions-were so favourably re- 
ceived in Bath, that the Managers of 
Drury-Lane were tempted to engage 
him at a small salary, The first cha- 
racter he appeared in there was the 
younger Brother, in Comus, a part, we 

H3z; | need 
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need not acquaint our readers, in which 
Mr. Kine could exhibit none of those 
sprightly powers that have since justly 
gained him universal approbation, 
From this he got int6 others of the 
same stamp; but from a piece of 
stage manceuvre, which we cannot ex- 
plain at this day, Mr. Kine, during 
this engagement, never once filled a 
character that seemed suitable to his 
talents. This probably was the reason 
of his quitting Drury Lane soon after, 
and engaging under Mr. SHERIDAN in 
Ireland. To this genial spot was re- 
served the maturation of his talents, as 
it was here he broke out a comedian 
of the first rank, by going through al- 
most the whole round of comic charac- 
ters, with no less applause to himself, 
than satisfaction to the nobility and 
gentry of that kingdom ; every one 
was ready to do justice to such abilities; 
and whilst he moved in the circle of a 
very distinguished friendship, he was 
no less the delight of those genuine 
sons of humour, the inhabitants of the 


alleries. 
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Mr. Kine finding this country so 
friendly to his talents, probably would 
have made it his perpetual residence, 
had it not been for those theatrical 
wars that soondivided that metropolis, 
so as to occasion a general defection of 
the performers ; and Mr. Kine foresee- 
ing the length those divisions would 
run into, though highly in favour 
with the public, quitted the service, 
and came over once more to General 
Garrick. The fame of his merit, how- 
ever, flew before him, and readily pro- 
cured him a genteel salary; and the 
manager was so sensible of having re- 
covered such an acquisition to his 
stage, that he himself gave out the 
first play (Tbe Conjfcious Lovers), in 
which he was to agpear, and particu- 
larly mentioned the part of Tom, by 
Mr. Kine, from the Theatre-Royal, 
Dublin. 

Mr. Kine had been so many years in 
Ireland, and when in England so nar- 
rowed in his parts, that he was quite 
new to the public. Under this novelty 
was included excellence ; for, froma 

few 
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few specimens which he succeffively 
gave of his comic abilities, he trans- 
ferred the good opinion of the people 
of ireland to England ; and the same 
merit, both public and private, gained 
him the same line of reputation : he 
has therefore been long accounted one 
of the best comic aétors of his time. 
But what seemed to confirm his estima- 
tion, wasthe part of Lord Ogleby, in 
the Clandeftine Marriage, which he ex- 
ecuted in such a masterly style, as to 
crown him with the most flattering 
applause, and greatly alfist the run of 
that excellent comedy. 

On the death of Mr. Powe, which 
happened at Bristol, 1769, Mr. Kine 
purchased his share of that theatre, 
which, under his rfanagement, turned 
out to considerable advantage, and, 
with his profits at Drury-Lane, afford- 
ed him a lucrative income. 

The Bristol theatre was, in a few 
ears afterwards, purchased by Mr. 
ALMER, M .nager of the Bath com- 

pany, which now performs alternately 
fsw nights in the week at each city H 
an 
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and Mr. Kine having been successful 
in his Managerical capacity, was ready 
toembark in such a scheme again on 
the first opportunity. Sadler’s Wells 
was to be disposed of, and he becamea 
proprietor ; but after toiling several 
years, without much profit, he sold his 
moiety to Mr. Wroucuron. 

A comedy, which, ifnot the first, yet 
ranks inferior to none in the English 
language, gave Mr. Kine another op- 
portunity of displaying the transcen- 
dency of his powers, in the character of 
Sir Peter Teazle, a part which he sus- 
tains with such genuine traits of na- 
ture as cannot be excelled ; and when 
politics called upon our modern Con- 
GREVE to resign the reins of theatric 
government, for the more honourable 
service in the senate, Mr. Kine was 
appointed manager of Drury-lane 
Theatre. 

Previous to this he had absented 
himself a season from the service of the 
public ; and he now wrote an inter- 
lude, called a Dramatic Oglio, for his 
mtroduction, which was received, as 

well 
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well as himself, with the loudest bursts 
of approbation : indeed he has written 
several pieces for the Stage, which have 
met with success ; and, in addition to 
his merits as an Actor, he has proved 
himself a tolerable Author. 

But amid all this prosperity—when 
h2 had realized a handsome fortune— 
kept his carriage—and was Manager of 
Drury-Lane Theatre, a passion which 
had lain dormant in his breast for years, 
now broke in upon his tranquillity, 
and destroyed his happiness. 

When under the dominion of Mr. 
Garrick, and just emerging into pub- 
lic favour, he discovered an insur- 
mountable itching for play. Our little 
Rofcius often advised him to forego so 
dangerous a practice, which swept off 
every shilling he received; but Mr. 
K rine having lost a great deal, was al- 
ways in hopes of recovering it. One 
evening, after borrowing a few guineas 
inthe theatre, he went to the gaming 
table, and was so astonishingly for- 
tunate as to win upwards of two thou- 
sand pounds !—intoxicated with joy, 

and 
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and resolved to benefit by this kind- 
ness of dame Fortune, whom he had 
formerly found so fickle, when he ar- 
rived in his own house he fell on his 
knees, on the first step of the stairs, 
and called out ** 4 bible! a biblela 
bible !” His wife believed him either 
inebriated or mad ; but Tom got the 
book, and vowed never to touch a dice- 
box again. 

This vow he kept for many years ; 
and happy had it been for him if he 
never had broken it. Blessed with 
an ample fortune, and an extensive 
circle of fahionable friends, more for 
the sake of society than of play, he en- 
tered himself a member of MiLEs’s Club, 
in St. James’s-street, about the year 
1784 or 1785, secure as he thought 
against the allurements of the gaming 
table. To play a little by way of amuse- 
ment is almost necessary in genteel 
Subscription Houses: but Mr. Kixe, 
losing some small sums, which rather 
vexed him, ventured deeper and deep- 
er for their recovery, until that fortune 
which he had been so long in saving, 
was almost totally dissipated. 

This 
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This too happened in a very unfor- 
tunate moment. Doctor Forp had an- 
nounced his intention of disposing of 
his sharesin Drury-Lane Theatre, and 
Mr. Kine had made overtures, as a 
purchaser, but from his late ill luck 
found himself incapable of acting as he 
intended. Mr. SHeripan had offered to 
buy the whole of Doétor Forp’s pro- 
perty, and Mr. Kine wished to be per- 
mitted to hold a share, for which he 
would give good securiiy :—this Mr. 
SHERIDAN refused ; in consequence of 
which Mr. Kine resigned his situations 
of Manager and A¢tor at Drury-Lane, 
and was succeeded by Mr. KEmzze in 
the former. 

Finding it necessary now to apply to 
the stage for pecuniary aflistance, he 
went about the conclusion of 1788 to 
Dublin ; where he was received with 
the greatest warmth, and where his 
old friends bestowed the greatest pane- 
gyrics and emolument onhis exertions. 

During the winter of 1789-90 he 
performed a stipulated number of 
nightsat Covent-Garden, which turned 
out beneficial both to himselfand Mr. 

Hanrnis, 
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Harris, the Manager ; and last season 
he resumed his former cast of parts, 
though not his situation of Manager, 
at Old Drury. 

As an Actor, his long-established 
reputation with the town makes it al: 
most unnecessary to subjoin any thing 
more to public applause. There isa 
pert vivacity, with a sly knowledge of 
the world, which he possesses both in 
his face and manner, that are peculiar- 
ly his own, and render him an original 
in these cast of parts. 

As a prologue-speaker in the comic 
style, he is undoubtedly unapproach- 
able. There is a happy distinction in 
his ease, manner, familiarity, and act- 
ing those dramatic exordiums, s0 as 
to render them, in his possession, en- 
tertainmentsof the first kind ; indeed, 
the audience are so sensible of this, 
that they never omit calling for them 
on those nights the pieces are repre- 
sented, with an avidity and impa- 
tience that strongly indicate their 
pleasure. 


VoL. I, Mis 
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Mi: DE CAMP. 


THE juvenile appearance of this 
Lady may almost render us liable to 
censure, for classing her among the 
Actresses ; and may perhaps lead some 
to an expectation that we will intro- 
duce Big Sam, the Prince of Wates’s 
Porter, as a contrast, among the Ac- 
tors. But childish as she appears, she 
is not so green either in age or abi- 
Jities, as at first view we might be in- 
clined to imagine. She has reached 
her nineteenth year, yet looks many 
years younger, and her merit has 
already been so liberally subscribed 
to, that the most approved veteran 
~ envy her success. 

n the Memoirs of this little He- 
roine there is nothing curious or in- 
teresting. Her whole life has been 
confined to the Theatre ; and hitherto 
she has not made a very important 
figure, although her exertions during 
last Summer have begot much expec- 

tation. 
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tation. When so young, that she 
might have been thought scarcely able 
to walk, she was engaged in the Drury- 
Lane Company as a Dancer, and in 
that capacity acquitted herself with 
great credit ;—indeed her petite figure 
was perfectly calculated for the train 
of Queen Mab. But she soon acquired 
a knowledge that there were more sub- 
stantial sweets to be gained under the 
auspices of Jéalia than in the fairy 
train, and therefore she was emulous 
of attempting to /peak as well as to 
move. Accordingly we find her in 
many little parts, which require a child 
to represent them ; and particularly 
in Richard Caeur de Lion she attra¢ted 
no inconsiderable share of applause. 

During several seasons she occa- 
sionally stepped from her official si- 
tuation of ** the merry dance” imto 
that of Actress and Singer; but last 
Summer seems to have elevated her 
much above what she could have so 
fuddenly expected. When the Beggar's 
Opera was reversed, and Mr. BANNis- 
TER, senior, and Mr. Jonnstone per- 

12 formed 
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personated the gay Captain Mackbeatb, 
in which she sung the airs with so 
much taste and feeling, and acted with 
so much appropriate animation, that 
she received the most flattering ap- 
plause, and was encored in several of the 
Songs. Other opportunities occurred, 
which enabled her to prove, that it was 
not in one part alone that she could 
shine with advantage: Mrs. BLanp 
being confined in child-bed, Miss Dr 
Camp was appointed her substitute, 
and in all the characters she sustained, 
particularly Madelon, in the Surrender 
of Calais, she was only inferior to the 
Original ; but even that inferiority was 
of no great extent. 

This young Lady is also a most ex- 
cellent mimic, which, together with 
her proficiency in dancing, has greatly 
recommended her to the notice of 
many ladies of distinction. On the 
morning after her performance of Cap- 
tain Mackbeatb, crowds of her friends 
in carriages came to congratulate her ; 
and if she is brought as forward in 

Drury- 
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Drury-Lane, as she has been at the 
Summer Theatre in the Haymarket, 
she will soon rank high among the 
favourites of the town. 


I; Mr, 
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Mr. J. AICKIN. 


LiKe a number of our Theatrical 
Heroes, this Gentleman was born in 
Ireland, and bred to the business of a 
Weaver, which he followed for some 
time in the capital of that kingdom. 
Hisinclination not coiresponding with 
trade, accounts very well why he should 
not succeed init. The principles of 
business require as nice an attention as 
the principles of mechanics ; and the 
person who is inattentive to the smal- 
jest movements of either, will be great- 
ly disappointed if he expects the usual 
operations. 

The employment of a weaver agreed 
so ill with the natural bent of his mind, 
that before he had reached the age of 
twenty, he abandoned the shuttle for 
the truncheon, and made his debut in 
the country of Ireland, in a Company 
at that time managed by Mr. W. Le- 
wis's father. When he had sufficiently 
tried his talents, he embgrked for 

Scotland, 
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Scotland, and by degrees grew so 
great a favourite with the people of 
that kingdom, trom his merit as an 
Aétor, and his sensible deportment in 
private life, that he became, on the de- 
fect on of Mr. Les, the Hero of the 
Edinburgh Company, and played most 
of the capital parts in Tragedy and 
Comedy, with very great satisfaction. 
At this time there happened to be- 
long to the Company, a Player whose 
name was STAYLEY, and who formerly 
belonged to the Theatre in Smock 
Alley, Dublin, under the management 
of Mr. Sueripan. Like many more 
in the world, SrayYLey over-rated his 
own abilities, and depending on his 
interest with the town, demanded such 
an increase of salary, that the persons 
who managed for the Company were 
obliged to discharge him. In his tem- 
per he was one of those restless, tur- 
bulent spirits, that felt thorns in every 
situation ;—and ratherthan not oppose, 
he would rather not exist, Bred an 
Academic, he had some smattering of 
baoks, and early dabbling with the 


Muses ; 
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Muses; he rhymed lines out of num- 
ber, without the least gleam of fancy 
or imagination. 

With these outside qualifications, 
and a very imposing specious beha- 
viour, he ingratiated himself so far 
into the esteem of the young Collegians 
at Edinburgh, and represented his 
case in such favourable terms for him- 
self, and such ungenerous ones for the 
Company, that they determined to 
force the Managers to a compliance. 
The Managers hearing of this, repre- 
sented the case in a public Advertise- 
ment, signed with all their names: 
however this would notdo. The next 
night the Pit was totally invested with 
these sons of Alma Mater, who with 
one voice, on the rising of the curtain, 
demanded, “ Why Mr. STAYLEY was 
not engaged ?”—and particularly cal- 
led for the appearance of Mr. J. Aicxin, 
who, as the principal Performer, was the 
first name in the Advertisement. After 
his name had been riotously called upon 
several times, he came forward dressed 
for seid (the character he was pre- 


paring 
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paring to play) and in the most concili- 
ating terms, attempted to explain the 
unreasonableness of his Fellow-Comedi- 
an’s behaviour, but all in vain--the cry of 
the Pit, was «* Damn your faul, mon, 
doon on your marry banes, and ask par- 
don of a Brittish audience.’”—So servile 
a concession, for only the imputation 
of an offence, he thought below the 
dignity of Human Nature ; and after 
expostulating for some time in vain, 
during which he was several times 
thrown at from the Pit, he came for- 
ward, and expressed himself to the 
following purport : 


ss Gentlemen, 


«« T know of no offence either my fel- 
“« low Performers or I have been guilty 
** of, which, if you would but listen to 
me, I should soon be able to explain 
to you. As to going on my knees, 
it is what I never will do but to God 
“ and my King. If any Gentleman 
* insists on it, he must rip from me 
*‘ this heart which inspirits this de- 
claration.” 
He 
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He had no sooner concluded, than 
the Stage was crowded with Collegians, 
who with their swords drawn, searched 
every corner of the house for the as- 
suming Play-Aéor, but invain. Ob- 
serving their motions, he had time to 
escape out of a back window, which 
led into the street. Disappointed in 
their search, they turned their revenge 
upon the Scenery, of which they soon 
gave a good account. They next at- 
tempted the Green Room, which as 
they could not so easily force, they had 
recourse to firing, and, with thisintent, 
ran a lighted torch (which provi- 
dentially had not the designed effect) 
under the door. Amongst this groupe 
of young heroes, was the second son of 
the late Lord Bure, who had even a 
narrower escape than his father, when 
struck at with a bludgeon, by the 
falling in of two side wings, of which he 
himself cut the ligatures. 

The Theatre thus demolished, the 
Company were unavoidably obliged 
to separate for the season, and that 
too at a period when the country was 

covered 
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covered with frost ; in consequence of 
which, many who had families were 
near perishing. In this dilemma, Mr. 
Arckin set forward for London, de- 
spairing of ever reconciling himself 
upon terms in the least agreeable, and 
after some time got an engagement at 
Drury-Lane Theatre. 

It is in the profession of the stage 
what it is in many others, a man’s 
talents are often suffered to cool before 
he is permitted an opportunity to dis- 
play them: Arcxin felt this sensibly 
on his first engagement, for the parts 
he would have done justice to were in 
the possession of others ; so that his 
employment was consigned to the 
hero, and often the secondary cha- 
racter in some bad Farce. The 
scarcity of Performers in Foote’s 
Theatre, however, soon after did 
him justice. At the Haymarket he 
convinced the Managers of Drury-Lane 
that he had more about him than they 
imagined. Asan Actor, without pre- 
tending to be capital and striking, 
there is an ease and manner about his 
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performance which are very agreeable 
and natural. His forte lies pretty nearly 
alike in Tragedy and Comedy, in both 
which he may be considered as a 
good second : in short, the whole of 
Mr. AIcKIN’s merit may, with great 
propriety, be affimilated to an agree- 
able beauty, who, without having any 
charm particularly striking, possesses a 
captivating something altogether. 


Afr. 
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Mrs. CROUCH. 


W E now introduce a Lady, who is 
universally allowed to be the most 
beautiful that ever graced the English 
Stage. The symmetry of her counte- 
nance and person, the soft fascination 
of her smile, and the unaffected sweet- 
ness of her manner, excite the admira- 
tion even of females. But when those 
personal accomplishments have the ad- 
dition of a melodious refined pipe, with 
great talents as an Actress to recom- 
mend them, they become irresistible ; 
-—~-hence the sudden bursts of applause 
that so often follow the exertions of 
Mrs. Croucu. 

This Lady isa daughter of Mr. Pum- 
Lips, an Attorney, who is descended 
from a respectable family in South 
Wales. Previous to her entrance on 
the Stage, she was on the point of be- 
ing married to a Gentleman who had 
acquired a large fortune in India, and 
who intended to embark for that 
country a second time; but her friends 

VoL. I, K insisting 
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insisting that she should have two 
European attendants toaccompany her 
thither, and the Nabob, who had 
passed the meridian of life, insisting on 
the contrary, the proposed match, in 
which Miss Puixuirs’s heart was little 
consulted, and as littl interested, was 
declined on her part. The Gentle- 
man was afterwards killed in an en- 
gagement with Hyper ALLY. 

During the treaty of marriage, she 
was strongly solicited by the Managers 
to engage at Drury-Lane, as they 
were particularly in want of a first 
Singer ; and as she united to one of 
the finest voices in the world, extreme 
beauty of face and figure, they pre- 
dicted greatly in her favour. Liberal 
terms were offered, but from the in- 
dolence of her friends, and the report 
of her approaching marriage having 
reached the Managers, they concluded 
she had declined, and immediately 
articled Mrs. CarGIL. 

About two years afterwards she was 
accidentally met by Mr. Linrey, who 
expressed much astonishment at her 

not 
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not being in India. He instantly re- 
peated his proposals, though Mrs. 
CARGILL was then engaged, and after 
some months treaty, she was articled 
to him by her father ; when it was sti- 
pulated that Mr. Lintey should receive 
part of her salary for a few years. 
She made her entrée in the diffi- 
cult character of Mandane, in Artaz- 
erzes, in 1781, although she had only 
gixteen days to study the Songs and 
Recitative. 

The success and applause that at- 
tended her first appearance, and her 
few performances in the first year, 
gaan convinced the Managers how for- 
tunate they were in securing sucha 
treasure. Aided by great application, 
her own natural advantages, the abili- 
ties of Mr. Lintey, and the exertions 
of her father, her progress was rapid ; 
——and, professional reputation, in any 
line, is almost synonimous with epu- 
lence. 

A marriage was certainly on foot be- 
tween her and Mr. Lorrus, of a noble 
family in Ireland, which was broke 

K 2 off 
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off through the jealousy of some of 
those noble relations, who interfered 
to prevent it: and though strongly 
importuned to bring an action for 
the breach of promise, which the 
lady could have well supported, her 
feelings took the alarm: and highly, 
we think, to her honour, Miss Pxiz- 
Lips discovered a spirit and delicacy 
superior to such a conduct, very pro- 
perly considering herself an equal in 
every thing but fortune, in a case where 
fortune ought not in justice to be con- 
sidered as any thing 

Mr. Croucu, a young Gentleman of 
the Navy, and of a respectable family 
in Cornwall, next made overtures to 
her ; and though Miss Puixurs was at 
that time surrounded with many suit- 
ors, he had the good fortune to be pre- 
ferred. A private marriage immediately 
took place. Notwithstanding the ma- 
licious and envious insinuations which 
have appeared through the medium of 
Newspapers, and which, we are sorry 
to say, are too often directed against 


some of the worthiest members of SO- 
ciety, 
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most perfcét esteem and friendship of 
a very numerous acquaintance, some of 
whom are of the very first description, 
even so high as Royaltyitself, and more 
particularly so with those he became ac- 
quainted with, through his union with 
Miss PuiLyips. 

Mrs. Croucu had not obtained the 
summit of vocal reputation, when Mr. 
KELLY arrived from the Continent, 
who, beiug an entire stranger in Eng: 
Jand, experienced her most triendly 
attentions ; in return she received in- 
structions, which the musical science 
of that Gentleman enabled h.m to give, 
and which were soon perceived in the 
improvement of our heroine.. 

Receiving a violent contusion in her 
head, by the breaking down of a hack- 
ney coach, Mr. Croucu determined 
not to risk so valuable a life in future, 
and a carriage was immediately bought, 
which having the initials of his name, 
R. C. gave rise to the malicious wit of 
K. and Co. that appeared in a scurri- 
Jous Evening Paper ; and we are hap- 
py to find that the friendship we have 

K 3 before 
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or disunited by the falfe and mean at- 
tempts of so low a writer. 

Our fair syren has been equally ad- 
mired in Ireland as in this kingdom ; 
she has been three or four seasons 
among that hospitable people, and 
particularly the Summer of 1789, when 
she went through the Circuit with 
more distinguished eclat than in any 
preceding excursion. She so charmed 
the people of Limerick, that on her 
Benefit Night she was presented with 
a large Gold Medal by the Ladies and 
Gentlemen of the Town ; with a tri- 
bute inscribed to her great abilities 
on one side, and on the other the 
Arms of the City most beautifully en- 
graven. Elegant compliments have 
been paid her in other parts of Ireland, 
as well as in London and our Provin- 
cial Theatres. She has lately received 
overtures from different parts of the 
Continent; but we hope she will repay 
the partiality of her friends in thisMe- 
tropolis, by continuing to indulge them 
with her bewitching powers. 

rs. 
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Mrs. Croucu, within these last four 
years, has made rapid advances to- 
wards perfection in her profession. Her 
voice is not only extensive, but ex- 
tremely plaintive and melodious ; bet- 
ter calculated for the delightful songs 
of simplicity, than the bravura style ; 
yet she has recently been successful in 
the latter. 

Since her performance of Mifs Alton, 
in the Heirefs, she has acquired and 
deserved much celebrity as an Actress, 
and hasappeared in many sentimental 
and tragic characters with great eclat. 
Several great judges, who have wit- 
nessed her powers in private perform- 
ances, are of opinion, that she would, 
with practice, become a first-rate Tra- 
gedian; but the public would be un- 
willing to barter her voice for any 
thing less pleasing. Her vocal powers 
are not yet at their zenith, but her in- 
timacy with Mara promises a Still 
nearer approach to perfection. No 
woman possesses a more sensible and 
feeling heart than Mrs. Croucy ; no 
one ever contributed more, according 

to 
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ta her ability, to relieve distress. To 
her own family she is, aad has been 
always, particularly liberal, much to 
the injury of her finances, as well as 
the diminution of her property. 

We cannot do more justice to the 
celebrity of thia Lady, than by con- 
cluding with the following lines of a 
favourite Author, who thus speaks of 
her in his final Farewell to Landon: 





And Crovcs, endy’d with every gentle grace, 
A veice celeffial, and an angel face: 
Sweet harmonist whose silver tones impart 
The soothing melody that charms the heart ; 
No mare shall I, with th’ admiring throng, 
Faraptur’d listen to thy magic song ; 
Nar shall I, but by Fancy’s powerful aid, 
Behold thee as the gentle Adelaide ; 
Or as Opbelia, claim the tender tear, 
While, unadorn’d, thy voice shall sooth the ear; 
But the prophetic Muse with joy reveals 
What merit, ever diffident, conceals: 
Delighted, fees thee join the tragic train, 
And in soft numbers penfively complain, 

hine is the skill, and thie the happy art, 

ith sacred sounds to elevate the heart: 

When Hanpev’s harmony divinely Hows, 
With holy rapture every bofom glows; 
Aided by thee, we feel th’ angehe ftrain, _ 
And find, wel] pleas, a new Crecixia reign. 


Mr. 
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Mr WALDRON. 


Fortune is sometimes bestowed 
by the greatest accidents.—This Gen- 
tleman is an instance of the assertion ; 
he perhaps would long since have been 
obliged to quit the Metropolis, had it 
not been,that one day he chanced to be 
walking behind the scenes, when Mr, 
Garrick and others were settling some 
important matters relative tothe Thea- 
trical Fund. They wanted a person 
to take an active part in the manage- 
ment, but knew of no one to fix on 
in particular : and Watpron happen- 
ing to pass in the moment of delibera- 
tion, Mr. Garrick proposed him, 
which was instantly assented to. Thus, 
by accident, he was appointed to a 
situation which links him in such a 
manner with theconcerns of the Thea- 
tre, that it must be very gross con- 
duct indeed that can occasion his dis- 

charge. 
No Performer ever had better op- 
portunities of establishing himself a 
favourite 
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favourite with the Town than Mr. 
Waxpron. During the frequent indis- 
positions of Parsons, he invariably 
supplied his place, but with a most 
lamentable falling-off ; and had it not 
been for the cirumstance of his being 
a substitute fer a sick man, he would 
sometimes not have been endured. 
Mr. Surtt of late has occupied many 
of Parsons’ charaGers. 

Although age has placed his seal on 
Mr. WaLpron’s coyntenance, yet she 
does not seen. te have laid her cold 
hand on his heart. During his 
summer excursions: at Hammersmith, 
Windsor, &c. where he often acted as 
Manager of a troop, he became ac- 
quainted with Mrs. Hartowg, of Co- 
vent-Garden Theatre. The flame of 
love was kindled in his breast at sixty, 
and burned with all the fury of six- 
teen ; and, luckily fer him, the abject 
of his affeétion was not obdurate. In 
return for her kindness he exerted his 
influence, and principaily by that, 
procured her the gityation she now 
holds, -The tender fgir-one was ex. 

tremely 
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tremely grateful ; for, as a requital of 
the obligation, while they lived toge- 
ther, she corre¢ted him for his follies 
in the most spirited and feeling manner. 

Mr. Watpron’s line of acting has 
almost wholly been confined to Old 
Men, in Comedy. He imitates the man- 
ner of the late Sauter, but with such 
an overflow of colouring, grimace, and 
gesture, that in London, where there 
is much chaste and excellent acting, 
it fails of its aim and becomes disgust- 
ing. A disagreeable lisp, and forced 
tremour of voice, also lessen the little 
merit he possesses, 


Aliss 
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H ER Fathey, not finding his profes- 
sion of a Linen-draper answer his ex- 
pettations, quitted it, for that still 
moré precarious one of an Actor.— 
While he was in one of these peregrina- 
tions this Lady was born at Edinburgh, 
and was there very early introduced on 
the Stage : after some time she joined a 
Provincial Company, in which she per- 
formed two years with so such reputa- 
tion that she was recommended to Mr. 
Kine, then Manager of Drury-Lane 
Theatre, as likely to prove a valuable 
addition to the Company. 

That Gentleman received the recom- 
mendation, and brought her forward 
in the part of Maria, in the Citizen, 
which she went threw with a consi». 
derable degree of spirit, though evi- 
dently so much depressed, that = 
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had scarcely the entire command of 
herself the whole evening. 

From that time she has retained 
situation in the Theatre, though 
from the line of characters she per- 
forms, it is almost impossible for her 
to be seen to advantage ;— but as 
industry and application will do much 
in supplying deficiency, so may it 
surmount difficulties, and as time may 
give her opportunity of being seen 
to advantage, she may stand as high 
in the opinion of a London audience, 
as she has done with those in the 
country; particularly for the two last 
seasons at Richmond, where she has 
gained much reputation by her per- 
formance in Sprightly Comedy, and 
for this she possesses one qualification 
which is always conspicuous, namely, 
an elegant person, and an handsome 
countenance; and, what is still better, 
and which will not only find its way to 
the Public, but ever ensure esteem— 
Green-Room scandal has not a whisper 
to her prejudice; and though sur- 

Vou. I. L rounded. 
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rounded with scenes of corruption, 
her mind remains pure, and her man- 
ners uncontaminated. 


Mr. 
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Mr. BENSLEY, 


Tu E first Theatrical essay of this 
gentleman was in the Company of 
Mr. STANTON, in Staffordshire, where 
his youth and inexperience, made his 
exertions be treated with ridicule by his 
associates ; but such was the stimulus of 
inclination, that he bore their sarcasms 
with cheerfulness ; and rather chose to 
starve upon half a share than not be 
employed in the dramatic fervice. 
Whether a spare diet cooled his ar- 
dour, or that his relations thought pro- 
rer to release him from such a humili- 
ating situation, he was in the war be- 
fore last appointed an Officer in the 
Marines. He served in North Ame- 
rica, where his penchant for the Drama 
accompanied him, as he is remembered 
to have represented Chamont, and other 
characters in Plays, performed by the 
Officers for the amusement of them- 
selves and their friends. 
. After escaping the many accidents 
to which a military life is subject, he 
L2 was, 
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was, on the conclusion of the peace, 
(to use the polite expression of the 
French) reformed ; and, like Colonel 
Standard in the Play, ** Left like his 
‘« fellow sheep to graze upon the first 
“* common.”-——For a while the pro- 
spect of another war supported his spi- 
rits; or, at least he prevailed upon 
himself to be supported, which species 
of false philosophy is often laid hold 
of by persons in similar circumstances, 
ignorant what to do; however a few 
years waked him from his dream, and 
finding that nothing of this nature was 
hkely to happen, he again turned his 
thoughts to the Stage: a spot which 
he still entertained a favourable opini- 
on of ; and for which, by an attentive 
observation of eminent Actors, he 
imagined himself now tolerably quali- 
fied: but here some embarrassments 
offered themselves : his half-pay was 
not only to be given up, which was a 
certainty, but it was uncertain how he 
should succeed. Another circumstance 
weighed still stronger, which was the 
disgrace he would throw on his present 


profession, by entering into another, 
which 
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which the ai ha shenciak unani- 
mously stamped with disrepute. The 
more he turned these things in his 
mind, the more he was undetermined 
what to do; till at last, finding he 
must speedily decide upon something, 
the Stage carried his voice ; and pro- 
curing letters of strong recommenda- 
tion to Mr. Garrick, he was taken 
into the service of the Drury-Lane 
Company. 

The gentle CAUTHERLY and BENSLEY 
started the same winter, (1765) the 
former in George Barnwell, the latter 
in Pierre. The constitutional insi- 
pidity of CauTHERLY had nearly 
damned him the first Winter, if the 
almost paternal influence of GARRICK 
had not rescued him from such a fate, 
by laying him up, after the first night, 
for the remainder of the season. But 
BENsLEy’s former situation, which had 
been respectable, and the circumstan- 
ces of his being necessitated to the 
Stage for bread, not only encouraged 
his friends and brothers of the blade to 
countenance him, but engaged the 
general attention of the Public in his 
favour. He possessed othér advantages 

L 3 which 
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which should not be omitted, as they 
apply to his industry and attention: 
having a tolerable education, with a 
desire to succeed in his profession, he 
studied his parts with unremitting di- 
ligence ; hence he at least became per- 
fect, a quality very necessary in the 
most veteran Performer, but much 
more so in a young one, unacquainted 
with the habits and the various minutie 
of the Stage. 

In the character therefore of a Play- 
er whose pretensions to fame were not 
as yet established, BensLEY continued 
for two seasons; sometimes in the 
possession of tolerable parts, and ne- 
ver much in the disapprobation of the 
Public, till the Theatrical Revolution 
in 1768, when the late Mr. Powe t, 
in conjunction with Mr. Cotman, &c. 
became Patentees of Covent-Garden 
Theatre, where the scarcity of Tra- 
gedians at that house, together with 
PowELv’s warmth of friendship, (which 
‘in justice to his memory, none pos- 
sessed In a greater degree) made him 
fix his friend’s salary at a considerable 

advance. 
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advance. This, with the advantages of 
playing most of the second chara¢tersin 
Tragedy with Powe t, settled hisrepu- 
tation as an Actor with the bulk of 
the Audience, who catch every infor- 
mation from appearance, and regulate 
their Criticisms from Play Bills more 
than from the principles of Longinus. 
The death of his friend Powe t, 
which happened soon after his being 
fixed at Covent-Garden, rather en- 
larged than diminished his Stage con- 
sequence, as by the succeeding death 
of Hotianp at the same house, there 
was a dearth of Actors in their walks, 
which rendered a Performer, who was 
received with any degree of conse- 
quence by the Public, useful. Thus 
accident did in a great measure for 
BENSLEY what abilities sometimes 
will fail in: he had good sense, how- 
ever, sufficient to secure his footing, 
by bestowing every attention he was 
master of, in the cultivation of his 
profession, and thereby gaining the 
indulgence of the Public, and the 

confidence of the Managers. 
We 
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We are sorry to observe, that we 
find it almost impossible to conclude 
the Memoirs of any of our Stage 
Charatters, without touching on their 
gallantry. From the generality of the 
practice it 18 become a prominent fea- 
ture of the distrionc Claracir; anda 
Player without his amour, is more sel- 
dom known than a General without his 
victory. Inthe present instance, one 
would imagine Nature had dealt 
in so niggardiy a manner as to prevent 
his engaging in any female connexions, 
but those that are made in open market. 
But truly has the God of Love been de- 
cyphered blind, when he often directs 
his favourite votaries to such objeéts as 
disgrace his administration. As the 
history of this Gentleman’s amours 
will be necessarily interwoven in the 
Memoirs of Mrs. Mattocks, we shall, 
therefore, omit them here. 

About fourteen years ago, Mr. Ben- 
sLEY returned to Drury-Lane, where 
he has since maintained a respectable 
line as an Actor, and a still more re- 
spectable name in private life. In 1788, 

an 
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an indisposition deprived the Stage of 
his talents for several months, and it 
was supposed he never could resume 
his situation ; in which case, Murray, 
an A¢tor of great ability in Bath, was 
applied to, and would have been his 
successor ; than whom we believe none 
better can be found. 

As an Actor, Mr. Brenstey’s face 
and voice are very much against him ; 
there is a horror in the first, a sepul- 
chral gravity in the second, and a 
certain mechanism in his aétion, that 
must always render him disagreeable to 
those few who are judges of the natu- 
ral requisites of Theatric powers. His 
principal merit lies in his general 
knowledge of the Dramatic Poets, and 
his being always perfect, which pre- 
vent those natural defects from appear- 
ing soobvious as they otherwise would; 
-—~indeed such qualities are alone suffici- 
ent to disarm the asperityof Criticism, 
as they pronounce a person to be as 
good an Actor as Nature will admit. 


Mr. 
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Mr. WHITFIELD, 


A DESIRE to imitate oursuperiors is 
a leading principle throughout human 
nature. The boy mimics the soldier as 
s0on as he can walk; with his wooden 
gun and paper cap he first imbibes a 
spirit of heroism, that generally ac- 
companies him through life; and the 
girl, before’ her little heart has known 
the pangs or delights of love, affects 
to feel for her wooden doll all the 
solicitude of a mother. 

From a wish of imitating, it is pro- 
bable Mr. WutFiE.p first felt his bo- 
som glow with a paffion for the Drama. 
Placed, at a very early age, in a menial 
capacity, with the celebrated PowELL, 
we need not wonder that the great 
success of such a master inspired hint 
with emulation. Before his assurance 
could summon courage enough tomake 
known his ambition; he had perused, 
with the most agreeable attention, se- 
veral popular Tragedies, and had 

- — gtudied, 
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studied, as far as was in his power, the 
attitudes and deportments of the dif- 
ferent A€tors. 

Soon after the death of Mr. PoweE., 
he resolved to practise what he had 
so leng been attempting in theory ; 
but knowing the impression his situa- 
tion must have made on the minds of 
the London Performers, he, without 
hesitation, thought it the -most pru- 
dent to go to the country. Whatever 
the merit of an adventurer may be, 
he is generally obliged to serve as a 
man of all work, at his first entrance 
into an itinerant corps ; for, although 
he may excell in a few characters, in 
which he is well studied, yet, unless 
he is able to undertake all the first- 
rate characters at a day’s notice, he 
must drudge on in such as it is in his 
power to learn, as there is a necessity 
that every one should assist in those 
little troops, where one Actor some- 
times represents four or five charac- 
ters in a Play. 

In this laborious state was Mr. 
WuirFizxp obliged to officiate for se- 


veral 
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veral years, until he became familar 
with the Drama, and what is termed 
easy in representing the principal 
parts. He was then engaged at Nor- 
wich, where, in a short time, he ac- 
quired so much reputation as to be 
called the Roscius of the Company; and, 
looking to the Metropolis, as the 
great reward of his industry, he ob- 
tained an engagement at Covent-Gar- 
den about eighteen years ago. 

‘ He had good sense enough’ to know, 
that his talents were far inferior to 
those of the principal London Per- 
formers ; and desirous of commencing 
his career in such a line as he thought 
hecould continue to support, he chose 
the part of Trueman, in George Barn- 
well, for his debut. - In this he acted 
differently from the generality of 
Theatrical Candidates, who aspire at 
the first line ; he maintained, how- 
ever, the rank of a good second-rate 
Actor in both Tragedy and Comedy. 

Whether from the hope of emolu- 
ment, or the certainty of representing 
such characters as he might wish to 

try 
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his abilities in, he, about ten years 
ago, purchased the half of a Company 
in Lincolnshire ; and, in conjunction 
with Mrs. Gostinc, commenced Coun- 
try Manager. Buta little experience 
convinced him of the unprofitable 
change, and he soon after engaged 
himself at Drury-Lane. 

In his present situation he is not 
brought so forward as when he was at 
Covent-Garden. His figure, though 
well formed, israther heavy ; his voice 
is not very clear, and his manner is 
somewhat too cold; yet he is always 
perfect and easy on the Stage, is very 
useful in second and third-rate charac- 
ters, and supports a very respectable 
one of his own private life. 


Von, I. M Mrs. 
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Mrs. JORDAN. 


WHEN Genius raises an individual 
from obscurity to fame, the Public na- 
turally become impatient to know 
every particular incident in the Cha- 
racter that has been forttmnate enough 
to force the Pajfes to Distinction ; and 
the most trivial anecdote affords a de- 
gree of pleasure, as tending ‘to deve- 
lope the history of Human Nature in 
the progress of Society. This avi- 
dity of curesity, however, frequently 
defeats its ends, and gives currency 
to unauthenticated fhéts, and the most 
improbable fictions. There is a 
pride in Human Nature, which sti- 
mulates a wish to aggrandize what is 
little, and conceal what is low—The 
old adage, that «* Truth lies at the bot- 
tom of a Well,” is in the constant ex- 
perience of the Biographer, and he 
ever finds it a task of difficulty to invite 
her from the depth of her recesses. 
The General, the Statesman, and the 
Poet, who happen to be splendidly 

descended, 
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descended, proudly challenge exami- 
nation and enquiry, while the He- 
roes of Mimic Life, from a conscious- 
ness of obscure origin, and a certain 
ridicule attached to the profession of a 
Player, under the rank of the very first 
class, are ardently solicitous to throw a 
veil over their earlier years, and invite 
attention only to meridian splendour. 
The history of the first dawn of Geni- 
us, and the aids by which it is cherish- 
ed to maturity, are made a sacrifice to 
human pride, and thus lost to the in- 
struction of the world. 

Mrs. Jonpan has the merit of be- 
coming humility »—-her conduct, at 
least, is far removed from disgusting 
ostentation so common to her professi- 
onal cotemporaries ; and, as she has 
often been the subject of much acrimo- 
nious fallacy, we shall endeavour to 
relate with fidelity, the leading circum- 
stances of her life. 

This Lady’s mother was the daugh- 
ter of a Weleh dignified Clergyman ; 
her beauty and simplicity kindled a 
passion in the breast of a Captain. 

M 2 BLAND, 
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Bianp, a gentleman of fortune, and 
great personal accomplishments, who 
wasat that time on duty in Wales.— 
“he eloped with him to Ireland, where 
they were married, though both under 
age. : 

They lived many years together in 
great happiness, and nine children 
were the fruits of their affection, one 
of whom is the present Mrs. Jorpan. 
Whether Captain BLanp had expended 
his fortune, or that he was tired of his 
wife, we cannot decide; but his father 
Door Buanp, .a civilian in Dublin, 
procured the marriage to be annulled, 
as being made in minority, that his 
son might receive the hand of a lady of 
great fortune, who had long been his 
known admirer. 

The father of our young Heroine, 
who had by this time attained to the 
rank of Colonel, was no sooner exone- 
rated from his original matrimonial 
contract, than he entered into another 
with the nymph who adored him, and 
whose wealth enabled him to move in 


a more splendid stile ;—while the un- 
fortunate 
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fortunate deluded lady was sent back 
to her place of nativity, with her little 
ones, and a small sum was allowed for 
their maintenance. 

Notwithstanding the riches the Co- 
lonel acquired by this new alliance, he 
never enjoyed his former serenity of 
mind, with his second wife ; and whe. 
ther from a mental or bodily disorder, 
he died soon after. 

The second Mrs. Brann had fecured 
her fortune, and, on the demise of her 
husband, refused the smallest assist- 
ance tohis children. Colonel BLawp’s 
friends, however, with more huma.- 
nity, did something for them ; but left 
their mother totally unprovided for; 
and Miss Bianp, (the present Mrs. 
JorpDan) with commendable spirit, and 
the hope of supporting herself and pa- 
rent, determined to attempt the Stage 
for a livelihood. 

Her first appearance was in Dublin ; 
but fearful of drawing any odium on 
her family by commencing Actress, 
she assumed the name of Miss FRan- 
Cis, and though her efforts were little 

M 3 encouraged 
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encouraged, she entered into the spirit 
of the profession ;—studied a great va- 
riety of characters, and perfected her- 
self in all the accomplishments neces- 
sary to constitute a first-rate Per- 
former. 

In this situation she unfortunately 
attracted the notice of one of the Pro- 
prietors of the Theatre, who, perceiv- 
ing he met not with that encourage- 
ment he conceived himself entitled to 
exact from an inferior Performer in 
his Company, found means to seduce 
her to the house of one of his depen- 
dants, where she was forcibly detained 
till every unfair advantage was taken 
of her defencelesssituation. No soon- 
er, however, was she released from so 
cruel and infamous a treachery, than 
she fled from Dublin, and accompa- 
nied by her mother went to Leeds, 
where the York Company were then 
performing. 

She immediately sent for the mana- 
ger, and solicited an engagement. 

Mr. Wirxinson asked her, for what 
department of the Drama she — 

e 
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‘ed hertalents best adapted? Whether 
Tragedy, genteel or low Comedy, or 
Opera? She answered to all. Wi- 
KINSON, with a smile that indicated a 
want of faith in her assertions, pro- 
mised her, however, an immediate 
trial, and hastened back to entertain 
the company with a description of his 
little female Proteus. Her name was 
inserted in the bills for Calista, in The 
Fair Penitent—to sing after the Play 
—to perform The Virgin Unmasked— 
and, the better to conceal her retreat, 
she changed her name to Mrs. JorDAN. 

The public curiosity was greatly ex- 
cited, and the house crowded on the 
night of her appearance. Mrs. JorDAN 
performed Calista with great spirit and 
grace, and the audience were highly 
pleased with the whole of her perfor- 
mance. The Manager considered her 
as a valuable acquisition, and doubled 
her salary, from fifteen shillings, which 
was the original engagement, to one 
pound ten per week~the highestsalary 
in that Company. 

Hither, 





Hither, however, the resentment of 
her persecutor still foblowed her; and 
as she had quitted Dublin before the 
expiration of her artieies, she was 
threatened with an arrest, unless she 
immediately returned. In this crisis 
Mrs. JoRDAN experienced the huma- 
nity and benevolence of Mr. Swann, 
am elderly gentleman, weil known and 
universally respected, who, after a 
strict inquiry into the circumstances 
of her situation, being convinced her 
misfortune was not occasioned by her 
own conduét, but by the artifices of 
others, actually released her from the 
apprehensions of a prison, by paying 
the sum of 2s0l. the forfeiture contain- 
ed in her agreement, and ever after 
manifested to her the most parental 
affection, and the sincerest concern for 
her weliare and interest. 

She continued in this Company two. 
years, gradually improving, till her 
rank and income were the highest at 
that Theatre; when Mr. Situ, late 
of Drury-Lane, happening te see her 
at York Races, was so pleased ye 

er 
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her abilities in Tragedy, that he.ob- 
tained for her an engagement at 4l. 
per week, to play second to Mrs. Sip- 
DONS. 

She soon perceived, on her arrival 
in the metropolis, that her reputation 
in the line for which she was engaged, 
was likely to place her second only ; and 
as she knew her talents in Comedy had 
given universal satisfaction, and that 
every new Performer in London was 
permitted to make choice of a part 
for their first appearance, she deter- 
mined on attempting The Country 
Girl, a play that had long lain neg- 
lected, though abounding in wit, in- 
trigue, and humour. The peculiarity 
of Miss Piccy’s character, and the 
novelty of Such a line of aéting, aided 
by Mrs. Jorpan’s inimitable powers, 
surprised the Public with new scenes 
of the Drama, which had been regard- 
ed with indifference, but which now 
appeared the legitimate offspring of 
the Comic Muse. 

Novelty is the very soul of the Stage. 
The best Pieces and thevbest Perfor- 

mers 
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mers pall by being too often seen; 
and great as Mrs. Jorpan undoubtedly 
is, much of her success may be attri. 
buted to the new line of acting she has 
introduced ; for though “ The Romp,” 
“¢ The Country Girl,” and ** The Virgin 
Unmasked,” had been represented be- 
fore, they had never been so much 
followed. The Managers doubled her 
salary ; but even 8 |. a week was a small 
sum for the money she brought the 
House, She remonstrated, but the 
Managers very fairly replied, that the 
various persons they engaged at large 
salaries, and who on ¢rial proved use- 
less, justified their adherence to such 
bargains as were likely to reimburse 
them: they, however, raised her sa- 
lary to 121. per week, and granted her 
two Benefits in the season, at one of 
which, among other valuable presents, 
she reeeiveed a purse of three hundred 

pounds, from the Club at Brooxs’s. 
In 1788 this magnet seemed to abate 
something of its former effect ; but an 
excursion to Cheltenham in the suc- 
ceeding Summer restored its attractive 
powers. 
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powers. Anelegant and valuable me- 
dal was presented to her by the No- 
bility and Gentry at that delightful 
watering-place, as an acknowledg- 
ment of the pleasure she had afforded 
them. She resumed her station the 
following Winter in London with reno- 
vated allurements, and may be said te 
have fairly beat Melpomene out of the 
field. 

Her astonishmeg success is believed 
to have created preat uneasiness in the 
house of Kems.e, who dislike the Co- 
mic Muse from her evident antipathy 
to them. Every opportunity was 
sought of insulting Thalia, by abridg- 
ing the importance of Mrs. Jorpan. 
She withdrew herself fromthe Theatre, 
and is said to have been offered a carte 
blanche by Mr. Harris. Previous to 
accepting it, Mrs. Jorpan stated her 
grievance to Mr. Suzripan, who set- 
tled her at asalary of 301. per week, 
and obviated all other disagreeable 
circumstances. 

Mrs. Jorpan performed in the Sun- 
mer of 1789 at Edinburgh, when Jacx- 

SON 
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mers pall by being too often seen; 
and great as Mrs. JorpAN undoubtedly 
is, much of her success may be attri. 
buted to the new line of acting she has 
introduced ; for though “* The Romp,” 
«© The Country Girl,” and The Virgin 
Unmasked,” had been represented be- 
fore, they had never been so much 
followed. The Managers douébled her 
salary ; but even 8 |. a week was a small 
sum for the money she brought the 
House, She remonstrated, but the 
Managers very fairly replied, that the 
various persons they engaged at large 
salaries, and who on trial proved use- 
less, justified their adherence to such 
bargains as were likely to reimburse 
them: they, however, raised her sa- 
lary to 12]. per week, and granted her 
two Benefits in the season, at one of 
which, among other valuable presents, 
she receiveed a purse of three hundred 

pounds, from the Club at Brooks's. 
In 1788 this magnet seemed to abate 
something of its former effect ; but an 
excursion to Cheltenham in the suc- 
ceeding Summer restored its attractive 
powers. 
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powers. Anelegant and valuable me- 
dal was presented to her by the No- 
bility and Gentry at that delightful 
watering-place, as an acknowledg- 
ment of the pleasure she had afforded 
them. She resumed her station the 
following Winter in London with reno- 
vated allurements, and may be said to 
have fairly beat Medpomene out of the 
field. 

Her astonishing success is believed 
to have created great uneasiness in the 
house of Kemsie, who dislike the Co- 
mic Muse from her evident antipathy 
to them. Every opportunity was 
sought of insulting Thalia, by abridg- 
ing the importance of Mrs. Jorpan. 
She withdrew herself from the Theatre, 
and is said to have been offered a carte 
blanche by Mr. Harris. Previous to 
accepting it, Mrs. Jorpan stated her 
grievance to Mr. Susripan, who set- 
tled her at asalary of 301. per week, 
and obviated all other disagreeable 
circumstances. 

Mrs. JonDAN performed in the Sum- 
mer of 1789 at Edinburgh, when Jack- 

SON 
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son the Manager attempted to raise 
an odium on her for not performing 
on the nights she had promised gratis, 
and from which she was prevented by 
the death of her mother. His design 
however, was obvious ; and the Edin- 
burgh audience testified their deter- 
mination not to be deprived of their 
favourite, by the parsimony or caprice 
of an unpopular Manager. 

Her atfection for her mother, who 
died at this time, and who had ever 
been an indulgent parent, was ex- 
tremely warm. She sat up six suc- 
cessive nights with her, and she ex- 
pired in Mrs. JorpAn’s arms ;—a loss 
the importance of which every one may 
conceive who is blessed with a kind af- 
fectionate parent, andwhich was regard- 
ed by our Heroine as the greatest in 
her life. It was for this reason that she 
refused to perform at the Theatre ; and 
her grief, perhaps, found some relief 
in the ebullitions of her Muse: for we 
find the following lines written by 
herself, were published in the Edin- 
burgh Herald; and though we will 

not 
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not investigate Mrs. Jorpan’s poetical 
talents, yet as they were exerted to 
perpetuate the memory of a mother, 
we think they deserve every indul- 
gence. 


Be ready, Reader, if thou hast a tear, 
Nor blush if Sympathy bestows it here; 
For a lost Mother hear a Daughter's moan, 
Catch the sad sounds, and learn hke her to groan ; 
Yet ev’n those groans, sad echoes all to mine, 
Must prove faint Off rings at so dear a Shrine! 
If feeble these, how feebler far must be 
The Tribute to be paid by Poesy: 
The bleeding heart that’s whelm’d with real woz, 
Affects no flow’rs near Helicon that grow ; 
Sobs and swolnsighs ill suit smoothnumber'd Lays; 
The Tear that waters Cypress, drowns the Bayes. 
Hard then must{be the task in mournful verse, 
The Praise of a lost Parent to rehearse. 
Mild, suffering Saint, exemplary through Life, 
A tender Mother, and a patient Wife; 
Whose firm Fidelity no wrongs could shake, 
While curb’d resentment was forbid to speak. 
Thus silent Anguish mark’d her for her own, 
And Comfort, coming late, was barely known; 
It like a Shadow smil’d, and slipp’d away — 
For churlish Death refus’d to let it stay ; 
“i two-fold Dart he levell’d, to destroy 
At once both Mother's Life and Daughter’s Joy. 
Better a double Summons had been giy’n, 
To wipe out Sorrow’s score, and make all ev’n, t 
By kindly calling both at once to Heaven. 


Vou. I. N Soon 
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Soon after her first appearance in Lon- 
don, Mrs. Jonpan formed a connexion 
with Mr. F—p, son toan eminent Phy- 
sician, then a Proprietor of Drury-Lane 
Theatre. It was given out by both par- 
ties and universally belived, that if they 
were not actually married, yet they 
were bound together equally strong, 
but that Mr. F. could not declare her 
his wife, as his father’s resentinent 
might deprive him of an ample fortune. 
The Lady and even the Public were 
satisfied with this story, nor was she 
ever classed among the easy dames of 
the Theatre. She was fed up with the 
hopes that the Old Doctor would be re- 
‘conciled to the match, and the cousum- 
mation of the nuptials was never suppos- 
ed, on her part, to be halfa year distant. 
She lived with Mr. F. six years in this 
State of expectation, and during that 
time produced him three or tour fine 
children, whom she entirely maintain- 
ed as well as herself, with the emolu- 
ments of the Theatre ; nor was her 
fidelity towards her apparent husband 
ever called in question during that 
time. 
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time. Her conduct was worthy the 
imitation of many Ladies who had 
actually entered into the holy state of 
matrimony. 

But her treatment at York, in the 
Summer of 1791 where she then was 
performing, occasioned a period to be 
put to the connexion. From some of 
the striét female moralists in that 
city she met with the greatest insults ; 
they took a particular pride in alfront- 
ing and mortifying her, whom they 
denominated Mr. F——p’s Mistress. 

Indignant at her reception, she re- 
turned to London, and resolved to 

t Mr. F——p’s affection to the test. 

he told him what had taken place ; 
that now she had waited near six 
years, and expended the greatest part 
of her income on his children ;—that 
her emoluments were sufficient to 
maintain him insplendor, supposing his 
father did discard him ; that she would 
wait no longer, as she saw no prospect 
of the promise of marriage being ful- 
filled while the father’s displeasure was 
an obstacle. She reminded him that 
N 2 she 
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she had given every proof of affection 
and fidelity : and previous to this, 
having had ample offers and earnest 
solicitations from a young Royal Per- 
sonage ; she added, that if she must be 
aman’s Mistress, and be treated as 
such, she was resolved to be Mistress 
to one, on whose love for her she could 
rely ; she concluded by vowing that 
she possessed the most sincere attach- 
ment for her children; and for 
their sakes was ready to fulfil every 
engagement ; if he truly loved them, 
he would marry her, rather than see 
her in the arms of another ; but if he 
declined making her his wife, she must 
conclude that his affection was lost ; 
and, therefore, it would be folly in her 
to throw herself away on a man who 
gave the strongest proofs of his want 
of esteem. 

Mr. F—-p was full of protestations 
of love and grtitude, but resorted to the 
old mode of delay. Mrs. Jorpan told 
him, that she was ready to perform 
every engagement or promise on her 
part, ifhe, on his, would do the = : 
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-~but that it must be done on or be- 
fore a certain day then named, for be- 
yond that time she would no longer be 
trifled with ; but would enter into en- 
gagements, which the Royal Duke 
was pressing her to accept, and which 
would put it out of her power ever to 
to see Mr. F—-p. The time arrived, 
but nothing was done; and Mrs. 
Jorpay, considering this'as an unequi- 
vocal proof of Mr. F—-p's dereliction, 
threw herself into the arms of the Duke 
of C » whose importunity, left 
no doubt of his attachment ; whose li- 
berality was a strong proof of his sin- 
cerity ;and whose evident fondness had 
not been regarded with indifference by 
our Heroine ; for she, like other 
women, verified the old maxim, that 
© love begets love.” 

His Royal Highness settled upon 
Mrs. Jorpan’s children ten or twelve 
hundred pounds per ann. but we be- 
lieve no permanent: settlement was 
made upon the mother, however ex- 
censive the temporary liberality might 


be. 
N 3. The 
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The moment this change in Mrs. 
Joxpan’s situation was known, her 
enemies put every spring in motion to 
bring her into disgrace with the pub- 
lic. Her conduct, morally, was not to 
be defended ; but in point of prudence, 
and considering Mr. F—-’s treatment, 
it certainly was justifiable ; and it must 
have appeared scarcely blameable, in 
the eyes of those who knew the charac- 
tersot her detractors, the principal of 
whom is a woman, who has long lived 
in the most open adultery; who not only 
repined at her theatrical success, but 
envied her in what was termed her i- 
famy; and who to shew that her 
charms were equally powerful, found 
means of prevailing on another Koyal 
Personage to pay her midnight visits 
when his reason had been dethroned by 
the juice of the grape ; a situation which 
she was extremely emulous to imitate. 
But the splendour of Mrs. Jorpan’s 
conquest rendered it so conspicuous 
to all, and so enviable to some, that 
several Newspapers, over which the 
Bacchante above alluded te posseses 
great 
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great influence, railed at Mrs. Jor- 
DAN with the most unmerciful abuse : 
truth and falsehood were brought for- 
ward with the same readiness to stig- 
matise her, and the combination, like 
that against Mrs. Sippons, so far suc- 
ceeded, that the public disapproba- 
tion was occasionally, shewn, though 
in no very violent manner; and after 
afew attempts to drive her from the 
Stage, she triumphed over all oppo- 
sition. 

At that time it was reported she 
designed to quit the mimic life,'as 
the Duke had amply provided for her ; 
but her friends contradiéted this, by as- 
serting that she would continue to 
perform—chiefly with a view of provid- 
ing for her family, and partly from a 
fondness for the profession. —It is 
again rumoured, and indeed she seems 
to have retired for the present season ; 
but whether this report is circulated 
by her enemies, or is really true, we 
cannot yet declare. However, we. 
hope the public will not be deprived 
ofso great a favourite, by the maligni- 


ty 
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ty of those whose professional merits 
are far less admired, and whose private 
conduct deserves much more repro- 
bation ; and it is but justice to add, 
that instead of being obliged to News- 
papers, no Aétress has been more har- 
rassed by them than Mrs. JonpAN.— 
Fhey did all in their power to drive 
her from the Stage, on account of her 
connexion with the Duke of C——, 
and now that she does not perform, 
they accuse her of ingratitude ;—of re- 
fusing to amuse that Public, which a 
little month ago they pretended would 
never suffer her again to appear before 
them !!!— Can any thing be more in- 
sulting to common justice, or to com- 
mon sense F 

The malice of her enemies, among 
other things attempted to hurt her 
feelings, by that most mortify ng 
of all circumstances to women—old 
age. Upon this occasion, the register 
of her birth was searched, and it ap- 
pears that she now is about twenty- 
seven ;.her first child was born before 


she was eighteen. 
Previous 
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Previous to her connexion with his 
Royal Highness, she received a consi- 
 derable addition to her income, by the 
death of a near relation to her mother ; 
which, together with her Theatrical 
emoluments, amounted to upwards of 
three thousand pounds per annum ; 
and should she retire from the Stage on 
-account of that connexion, she must 
rather lose than gain by the change. 

At present she lives with his Royal 
Highness at P—h—m, and retains her 
town-house. Nor can the Royal Tar 
be blamed for selecting, as his com- 
panion, a woman of so rare a natural 
genius ; and who, instead of forcing 
him into dissipation and folly, leads 
him to domestic life, to study, and im- 
provement ; who, if she may be some- 
what expensive, prevents prodigality 
toa dangerous extent ; and it is no 
small honour to the Prince, that while 
he is munificent to those around him, 
he lives upon his income, which, for 
a Prince, is rather inconsiderable.— 
His conduét, both public and private, 
endears him te the whole neighbour- 

hood, 
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hood, who do not regard his fair Mate 
with much less esteem, as they know 
that it is impossible for her to be more 
honourably allied to him, without 
breaking the sacred bar of an Act of 
Parliament. The Royal P——ts can- 
not be displeased with his choice, since 
itis not, perhaps, agreeable that he 
yet should marry ; and his attachment 
to study, together with his first essays 
as an Orator, give just reason to expect 
that he soon may become a Senator 
and Statesman of such splendid abi- 
lities, as may reflect the greatest 
honour on the illustrious family of 
B—N—~-CK. 
It would be vain to attempt giving 
a correct idea of Mrs JorDAn’s merits 
onthe stage. To be fully sensible of 
them, she must be seen. In Romps 
she ever was equalled, and she has 
brought that line of aéting so much 
into vogue, that Performers are en- 
gaged for it alone: she is an uncom- 
monty ieat figure in babits d’bomme ; 
and this is shewn to great advan- 
tage in the sprightly characters = 
ip 
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Sir Harry Wildair, Hyppolita, &c. 
which she supports with singular vi- 
vacity and success ; nor are her talents 
confined to the gay scenes alone; the 
pathetic Viola, in Twelfth Night, she 
assumes with the most happy effect.— 
In her own peculiar line of acting she 
is unrivalled, as the applauding voice 
of the Public has for many years most 
unequivocally declared. 

In private life she is respeéted and 
caressed by many persons of the first 
rank and character, who are pleased 
with her conversation which is sensible 
and sprightly.——She has no improper 
pride, nor is she, like some of her co- 
temporaries, fond of appearing a little 
something among the great. The 
brightest part of her character is, that 
she is kind to her relations, and ge- 
nerous to the needy.——-And Fumanity, 
says the Moralist, is not only an indica- 
tion of a feeling heart, but the strong- 
eet criterion of virtue. 


Mr. 
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IN the course of these Memoirs we 
meet with many Heroes and Heroines, 
who have at first grossly mistaken their 
proper walks in the Drama, but none 
more than our present subject, who, in 
possession of one of the finest voices 
ever heard, neglected Terpsichore for 
Melpomene. Tragedy, indeed, is the 
sphere in which every stage-struck 
youth first pants to shine ; yet we own 
astonishment that the gifts of Nature 
did not first point out Mr. BannisTER 
as a Singer. 

This Gentleman was born in Glou- 
cestershire.— While he was very young 
his father was appointed to a snug 
living in the Victualling-Office at Dept- 
ford ; where our hero formed intima- 
cies with the members of Carr’s, a 
small Company who performed in the 
villages in the vicinity of London, and 
who were then at Deptford. He was 


admitted behind the scenes, and often 
used 
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used his influence with his father’s 
neighbours, to procure the loan of a 
bed for Desdemona, or a fine candlestick 
far Lady Macbetb. 

His familiarity with the Gentlemen 
of the sock and buskin inclined him to 
their mode of living, and created a 
wish to commence Actor. Before he 
was eighteen, he performed Romeo, 
and afterwards Richard the Third, &c. 
in which parts the people of Deptford 
gave him very flattering applause ; but 
he never entered as a mercenary in that 
Company. 

His propitious onset fired him with 
desire to attempt the capital at once ; 
he accordingly procured recommenda- 
tions to Mr. Garrick, who declined 
engaging him, alledging that Hozzanp 
and O'BRIEN were such favourite Tra- 
gedians, that a raw recruit would have 
little opportunity of displaying his ta- 
lents. This refusal did not, however, 
abate the ardour of Mr. BANNISTER, who 
obtained an engagement for Norwich, 
where he instantly enteredon the good 
opinion of the inhabitants of that city, 

Vou. I. O and 
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and for several seasons was.a very great 
favourite. 

Our hero was selected by Foote as 
one who would be useful in the Ha 
market ; his debut here wasas W1ll in 
the Orators ; and on the same night 
Mr. Joun PALMER likewise made his 
entrée as Harry Scamper in the same 
piece, BANNISTER, who gave Imitations, 
had Garricx sitting on one hand, and 
O’Brien on the other, which naturally 
abashed him: he, however, acquitted 
himself to the general satisfaction, and 
was greatly applauded. 

He imitated Tenpucci and Cuamp- 
Nrss with much facility and precision. 
His exertions in this line made great 
noise in the town, and Garrick took 
Giarpini behind the scenes at the 
Haymarket one evening, purposely to 
have his opinion. That celebrated 
Musician was delighted, and declared, 
that Bannister’s Likenesses were un- 
commonly happy, but with this dif- 
ferenee, that he had a better voice 
than those he imitated. P 

t 
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At thistime a circumstance occurred, 
with a relation of which, hestill enter- 
tains his friends: Having sent an old 
pair of Breeches as a pattern for a new 
pair, he expressed great displeasure 
at the want of a fob inthe latter; 
when the taylor observed to him that 
he imagined there was no occasion for 
one, as he had found in the fob of his 
eld breeches the duplicate of a pawned 
watch ! 

The next Summer he was engaged 
for Ranelagh and Marybone Gardens, 
and sung three nights in the week at 
each. Beside performing in Mu- 
sical Burlettas, he likewise gave his 
tmitations at those places, and added'ta 
themi Mrs. Dormer, who sung in the 
erchestra with him. His fame in mimic- 
ry daily increased ; he did not ape the 
faults of the originals, but gave their 
beauties with undiminished effect, 
sometimes adding graces to them ; and 
itis but justice to observe, that all 
Imitations since that time have been 
but caricatures or daubings compared 


with his. 
O2 Mr: 
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Mr. Garrick saw his merit, and 
engaged him for Drury-Lane, where 
he made his debut as Merlin, in Cymon. 
He remained a member of that The- 
atre, advancing in his profession, but 
without any remarkable circumstance, 
till after that Gentleman’s death. 

But the most genial soil for his ta- 
lents has been the Haymarket. There 
he was brought forward as an Actor, 
as well as a Singer; and among the 
earliest_of his performances that pro- 
cured him favour, was his manner of 
giving the Song of Admiral Benbow, 

Having for many years been an esta- 
blished first-rate Singer, he in 1782 
demanded an increase of salary from 
the. Managers of Drury-Lane, which 
they would not consent to so fully as 
he wished; and in consequence, he 
articled himself to Mr. Harris. But 
matters were again accommodated, and 
he returned to Old Drury in 1785, 
where he continued till the commence- 
ment of the season 1787-1788, when 
he deserted it for the Royalty-Theatre, 
although his name was advertised for 
Steady in the — ‘ 

Mr. 
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Mr. Joun PALMER used every arti- 
fice to interest our hero in his cause, 
and nothing but bonc/t CHARLES was 
echoed by every underling in that des- 
perate scheme. Mr. Bannister being 
of a warm temper, and preferring 
friendship to profit, embraced the 
cause of the Royalty Theatre as his 
own ; he forfeited, with his engage- 
ments, the good-will of the Managers 
of the three Theatres-Royal : he even 
was taken before a Justice as a vaga- 
bond, for speaking a few words on the 
Stage of a Theatre which was not sanc- 
tioned by A&t of Parliament ; and he 
combated every obstacle in defence of 
his professed friend Mr. PALMER. A 
short time, however, proved to the 
projectors of the plan, that it was, and 
must continue to be abortive; and in 
this dilemma Mr. BANNISTER was left 
to shift for himself. 

Conscious of having ated in oppo- 
sition to the Winter Managers, and too 
proud to make the least apology, or 
indirectly to solicit an engagement, he 
guitted London, and performed at 

O 3 Nor- 
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Norwich, Edinburgh, &c. with great 
eclat. This was about the conclusion 
of Mr. Bowpen’s first season at Co- 
vent Garden; and as that Gentleman 
would not sign articles, stipulating a 
forfeiture of salary, in case of indis- 
position, Mr. Joun BannisTER nego- 
ciated and compleated an engagement 
for his father, to commence the follow- 
ng season. 

Previously to his debut at Covent- 
Garden, he renewed his favour with 
the Public at the Haymarket, in the 
Summier, and was received with gene- 
ral and loud gratulations. But having 
a dispute about his salary last season, 
he returned to Old Drury where he has 
continued ever since. 

No Actor is more celebrated for the 
jeu desprit than Cuares BANNISTER ; 
he is fond of company, and contri- 
butes largely to conviviality. Without 
Joquacity or ill-nature, he now and 
then produces a Bon Mot, which if not 
always brilliant, yet is agreeable, and 
told by him excites a laugh. 

~ Coming 
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Coming down Bow Street, he met 
a Thief-Taker, with a man in custody ; 
and asking what offence his prisoner 
had committed, was told that he had 
stolen a bridle, and was detected sel- 
ling it: CHaRLes observed, “ Ah! 
then he wanted to touch tbe bit *.” 

Being in company where a Mr. Nix 
gave imitations of the Aétors, he was 
asked what he thought of the Like- 
nesses; and replied, ** Though I scorn 
a bribe, yet I cannot declare my opi- 
nion for Nix f. 

Going into a Pastry Cook’s shop with 
Parsons, the latter gentleman was 
very curious in examining an Eleétrica} 
Eel, and enquired of Cuarzes what 
sort of a Pye he thought it would 
make ? Who answered, ‘a shocking 
one.”—~These Puns have the more 
merit as they are always readily said, 
and neatly delivered. 


be Bit, beside being the name of that part of a 
bridle which goes into the mouth of the horse, is 
likewise a cant word for money. 

+ Nix, a cant word for notbings 


He 
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He i» often invited to the most emi- 
nent public and private Societies, not 
for his singing alone, but for his good 
company ; he isa member of the Fe wé 
sais quotClub, instituted by the Prince 
of Watts, and to which none but the 
most distinguished and select person- 
ages are admitted; indeed his Royal 
Highness, who is particularly partial 
to those who have the blunt manners 
of ai Englisman, shews a great predi- 
lection for Mr. BANNISTER ; frequently 
shakes him by the hand, and converses 
with the most easy familiarity. 

His voice is a strong clear Bass, with 
one of the most extensive Falsettos 
ever heard ; they were finely contrast- 
ed in a Pantomime, pertormed at the 
Haymarket about eight years ago, in 
which he was dressed one half like a 
Hunisman, and the other half like a 
Beau; and he sung a Duet, one part 
in the rough tone of a Sportsman, 
and the other with the most feminine 
shrillness. 

In such characters as Hawtborn, in Love 
ina Village ; Steady, in The Quaker, = 

C 
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he is without an equal. He studied his 
old master FooTEe ; represented many 
of his parts with great success ; and 
few can boast of more public par- 
tiality. 


DE rs. 
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Tue unimportance of this Lady’s 
professional situation requires that she 
should occupy but a small space of this 
work. Agreeable to our plan, it is fit 
she should be recorded ; but where the 
memoirs are uninteresting, and the 
subject almost unknown to the public, 
it would be impertinent to give a mi- 
nute detail of the one, or description 
of the other. 

Mrs. Booru is wife to the Taylor 
of Drury-Lane Theatre. Her cast of 
parts is confined wholly to Old Wee 
men, excepting where she occasional- 
ly assists in a Chorus, a Mob, &c. But 
in the Old Women she is. not the prin- 
cipal, forshe only personates such as 
are thoughtunworthy the talents of Mrs. 
Horxins. Mrs. Booru has been consi- 
derably advanced since the retirement 
of Mrs. Love ; but we are strongly in- 
elined to think that it is rather for the 
sake of the salary that she cantinues = 

e 
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the Stage, than any idea of fame ; yet 
we would not wish to be underftood to 
insinuate that she is incapable of sus- 
taining the list of parts allotted to her. 
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U nremit ine perfeverance ge- 
nerally obtains its object; and thofe 
to whom difficulty is no discourage- 
ment, but who become emulous as 
they are unsuccessful, are entitled to 
our admiration and esteem, ‘as they set 
an excellent example of what a steadi- 
ness in pursuits may accomplish. Our 
present hero, with voice, face, figure, 
and the public opinion against him in 
his first attempts, has, by persistance 
placed himself among the greatest fa- 
vourites of the town. 

This Gentleman changed his name 
from Rotten to WrovucutTen, as he 
thought the latter would not only look 
better in the Play-Bills, but would con- 
ceal his family. He was bred a Surgeon 
by Mr. Smpson of Bath, a city re- 
markable for its numerous votaries of 
the sock and buskin—to which he had 
long paid his devoirs—and whenever he 
was emancipated from the studyof cur- 
ing, he tried his theatrical talents “a 

the 
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the public Stage. He performed two 
or three parts with the applause always 
iven to a young beginner who is not 
bsolutely disgusting ; and emboldened 
by his hope, he left Bath, determined to 
attempt London, where his friends and 
his own abilities, he hoped, would place 
him in an eminentstation of the Drama. 
Unknown to himself he had made a 
strong impression on the heart of a 
young Lady, a native of Biddeford, in 
Devonshire, but at that time a Milli- 
ner in Bath, whose passion was of so 
unconquerable a nature, that she fol- 
lowed him to London, watched his 
movements, and took lodgings in the 
same house, where an intimacy soon 
commenced between them; and Mr. 
Wroucuron, during a violent fit of 
illness which seized him at this time, 
being attended with the utmost ten- 
derness and constancy by his fair ad- 
mirer, was filled with gratitude for her 
kindness ; insomuch, that when his 
distemper was eradicated, he found his 
breast glow with another, which could 
only be cured by the possession of his 
amiable Nurse ; and having too much 
Vou. I. P honour 
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honour himself to attempt seduction, 
he married her. 

His first appearance in London was 
as Altamont in the Fair Penitent ; but 
his exertions were received with cold- 
ness, and even disapprobation. He 
was engaged at three pounds per week ; 
and his being a Gentleman procured 
him the sufferance of the Public, who, 
when accustomed to his natural defeéts, 
began to like his animation, genteel 
deportment, and conciliating manner ; 
which with his private character, and 
the dearth of Tragic ‘Actors about 
twelve years ago, raised him to the 
honour of personating many first-rate 
characters, such as Romeo, George Barn- 
well, &c. and others of equal impor- 
tance in Comedies. 

When Pore, Hoitmaw and Farren, 
were engaged by Mr. Harris, that 
Gentleman was eager te bring them 
forward in new parts, as he always 
found that variety benefited his trea- 
sury; and Mr. Wroucuton, by this 
system, finding himself thrown on the 
shelf, remonstrated without effect, and 
relinquished his situation when his ar- 

ticles 
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ticles expired, at the conclusion of the 
season 1734, or 1785. 

Previously to this, having purchased 
Mr. Kine’s property in Sadler’s Wells, 
he now busied himself in no other em- 
ployment than superintending the 
amusements oj that place, until the se- 
cession of Mr. Patmer from Drury- 
Lane, at the beginning of the season 
1787, 1788: when he was engaged in 
his stead, and made his debut at that 
Theatre in the character of Douglas, in 
the Tragedy of Percy, amid the loud- 
est plaudits of the Public, who saluted 
him with a hearty welcome. 

rus concern in Saaicr’s Wells did 
not prove s0 profitable as might have 
been epected, if we except the season 
of 1789, when the taking of the Baftile 
was so ingeniously and humorously 
represented, as to draw crowds for se- 
veral months; and during the Sum- 
mer, it is said the Proprietors cleared 
upwards of three thousand pounds. 

Mr, Wroucuton has now disposed _ 
of his property in Sadler’s Wells to 
Mr. Srovons, husband to the cele- 

P 2. brated 
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brated Tragedian, and Mr. Hucues, 
Manager of the Exeter Theatre, and 
attends only to his business at the Hay- 
Market, where he has twelve pounds 
ke week. He enjoys great domestic 

appiness, and is much esteemed by a 
genteel circle of friends. 

His voice is hoarse ; his face round 
and inexpressive ; and he is slightly 
knock-knee’d: yet these defects he 
counterbalances by a spirited natural 
enunciation, an agreeable prepossess- 
ing smile, an easy appropriate de- 
portment ; and we may justly say of 
him as CHURCHILL said of SHERIDAN, 

« Where he falls short, ‘tis Nature’s fault alone ; 

“ Where he succeeds, the merit's all his own.” 


Signore 
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STORACE is not the original name 
of this Lady, the ¢ was added by the 
tamily, to give it a more delicate pro- 
nunciation. Though she is of foreign 
extraction, she was born in London. 
Her father had considerable celebrity 
as a Bass Player, and at one time kept 
Marybone Gardens, where he was as- 
sisted by his wife and sisters, who were 
remarkable for making certain cakes, 
which they sold at the bar. 

Before she went abroad, which she 
did when very young, SACCHINI gave 
her some instructions. Her first ap- 
pearance was at Florence, as Second 
Woman to Marcuesi, in Scrious 
Opera, and she was very favourably 
received ; but her figure wanting the 
dignity, and her voice the compass and 
execution requisite for that line, in- 
duced her to study the gestures and at- 
titudes for which she is now so cele- 
brated in the Bujfa walk. She was one 
of the first who had the singular dis- 

Pp 2 tinction 
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tinction of receiving a Benefit at Ve- 
nice; but several other Performers 
have since reaped the like advantage. 
She has been mistaken for the Engli- 
zini, but the Ladydistinguished by that 
appellation was a Miss Davis, who sung 
at Florence, and other places it Italy. 

After Storace had travelled over 
most of Italy, she was engaged with 
Bennuci and Keitty, by an Agent of 
the Emperor of Germany. At Vienna 
her reception was very flattering ; and 
we have heard that she attracted the 
particular notice of the Great Jos£Pu. 
We know his Majesty was particularly 
fond of music, and uncommonly so of 
the Comic Opera, but we cannot sus- 
pect his attachment to be of the tender 
kind, without impeaching the delicacy 
Of his choice. 

In Vienna she became acquainted 
with DoGtor Fisuer, whose skill on the 
Violin has been so much admired, and 
in a short time they were married. 
Frenjuent quarrels ensued—the result 
of which was, their separation, by a 
mandate from the Emperor ;—not a 


very 
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very lawful one, but such as are fre- 
quently enforced by an arbitrary Mo- 
narch. The elderly relations and privy 
counsellors of our Heroine, finding the 
alliance interfere with their pecuniary 
interests, rejoiced in its dissolution, 
and prevailed on the dutiful Signora 
to appeal to the Imperial JosErnH, who 
ordered the unfortunate Doctor imme- 
diately to leave Vienna. 

After four years residence in Ger- 
many, she returned to her native land, 
and appeared in the Italian Opera, 
and in Concerts, with tolerable suc- 
cess. Being honoured by a visit from 
the Prince of W aLEsone evening, inher 
dressing-room, at the King’s Theatre, 
she cleared the apartment of her at- 
tendants, imagining his Highness 
wanted a little private conversation ; 
but she was greatly mortified to see 
the Prince retreat from her smiles. 
She frequently boasts of the honour 
done her, between Lord Mount Encr- 
CUMBE and Lord VauiEerort! Indeed 
she has a great predilection for Noble 
Personages ! 

She 
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She made her debut at Drury-Lane 
about November, 1789, in Mr. Coss’s 
Opera of The Haunted Tower, and 
though she mangled the English lan- 
guage, yet the attention she had paid 
to Comic acting abroad, aided by the 
agreeable talents of young BanwisTER, 
gave her great ecclet, and contributed 
much to the run of the Piece. 

We wish her private deserved as 
much encomium as her public charac- 
ter; but parsimony seems to have era- 
dicated every other passion from her 
breast. Her brother, who composed 
and compiled the music for Tbe FHaunt- 
ed Tower, agreed jointly with Mr. Coss, 
to give her a certain sum pernight, out 
of their profits :—The success of the 
Opera made the engagement extreme- 
ly detrimental to those Gentlemen; 
and though 5Srorace had ten pounds 
per night from the Treasury, yet she 
exacted her brother’s quota, with the 
severity of a Jew, without any regard to 
consanguinity, or the finances of a 
young man, just emerging from ob- 
scurity and indigence. is 

t 
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At the annual Benefit given to the 
Theatrical Fund instituted for the re- 
lief of distressed Performers, she 
officiated, as usual, in Tbe Haunted 
Tower, and as usual, insisted on her 
ten pounds, which she accordingly re- 
ceived, ‘The singular uncharitableness 
of this step, excited general indigna- 
tion. And, dreading the public cen- 
sure, through the medium of the 
Public Prints, she, with the most 
heart-felt reluctance, -returned the 
money to Mr. WricuteEn, the Promp- 
ter, but not before the circumstance 
had been reprobated in a Newspaper. 

Her conduct to ner husband is, how- 
ever, the most reprehensible. After 
Doctor FisHer was, at her request, 
driven from his livelihood in Vienna, 
he went to Ireland, where he endea- 
voured to support himself by teaching, 
and playing at Concerts. At length, 
overtaken by a sickness of an alarm- 
ing nature, that indicated a consump- 
tion, his trifling finances were reduced 
with his health, and his appearance so 
altered, as not to be known by his 

most 
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most intimate friends. He was met, 
in this situation, by a person who had 
been present at the marriage, and who 
advised him, that as his wife, by per- 
forming at the Opera House, the Ora- 
torios, Drury-Lane Theatre, and seve- 
ral Concerts, was in the receipt of more 
than one hundred pounds per week, to 
apply to her for assistance. He ac- 
cordingly solicited ten pounds, which 
would have cleared off the arrears of 
attendance, medicine, &c. But whether 
her income was inadequate to her de- 
sire, or that she disapproved of encou- 
raging Doétore, the amiable, tender. 
bedried Stonacy refused him even & 
guinea!!! 

Hercondutt to her husband, however, 
has lately been punished. Although 
she would not pay for dis Deors, she 
has been obliged to pay for ber own. 
She was forced to retire from the Stage 
during the greatest part of last winter 
by an indisposition, which not only 
was expensive in itself, but also depriv- 
ed her from clearing several hundred 
pounds by her talents on the bier 

er 
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Her person is short and lusty, and 
her complexion very dark. It is not, 
therefore, by beauty of countenance or 
elegance of figure that she charms: it 
is by a most bewitching vivacity, 
arch significance of manner, and 
sprightliness of carriage, which are 
peculiar to herself. Her voice at first 
strikes the ear as vulgar, but the taste 
and expression with which she ex- 
ecutes, aided by her inimitable acting, 
captivate more than the cold plaiu.tive 
notes of the generality of English 
Singers who possess greater natural 
ability. Srorace in her aéting is wholly 
dialian ; and as that stile of singing has 
lately become the rage, so she promises 
to make the other equally popular. 


My, 
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I T would be equally difficult as use- 

less to explore the originof all our Stage 

Heroes ; the profession itself is superior 
to such enquiries; for, like the Sea 
Service, no man is refused for want of 
birth or morals, provided he is but. 
able-bodied. indeed were any other 
kind of scrutiny necessary, the Public 
would find themselves much abridged 

of their entertainment, and the talents 

of many an excellent Actor be con- 

signed to oblivion. 

As Mr. Mappox moves in the hum- 
blest sphere of an Actor, and can 
scarcely be known to the generality of 
our Readers, we have not been so cu- 
rious in investigating his Memoirs. 
He isa native of Cheshire, where he 
followed the occupation of a School- 
master!—a straage transformation— 
that one whose office it was to curb 
folly, and teach prudence, should 
himself fall into the absurdities he 
decried ! 

To 
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To particularize his entrance into the 
Drama, and the progress of his fame, 
which was never great, would be con- 
sidered an obtrusion. He made his 
first appearance at Norwich, and for 
many years performed in Liverpool, 
Manchester, Birmingham, &c. where 
he wag greatly respected for his private 
conduct; and on the death of Mr. 
CuapLin, in the Summer 1789, he 
was engaged by Mr. Kemsze, for 
Drury-Lane. His List of Parts, as 
they are insignificant, is very nume- 
rous, but none of them are even con- 


spicuous enough to excite the enquiry 
of the spectators. 


Vou Q Miss 
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Ti E few laudable employments to 
which indigent females can turn, ac- 
counts in a great measure for the num- 
bers we see parading the streets for the 
purpose of prostitution, with chearful- 
ness in their looks, but generally me- 
lancholy in their hearts. The Stage 
affords an honourable subsistence to 
those young women who have been 
genteelly educated: and from necessity 
only did Miss Tmswerxz embrace the 
profession. 

She is a native of this Metropolis, 
and the daughter of an Officer who 
lived in great elegance, and who sent 
her to France to be educated ; but 
when he.died, he left his family almost 
destitute. As the means of obtaining 
a livélihood, she was recommended to 
Drury-Lane Theatre; and having no 
great opinion of her talents as an Ac- 
tress, she chose the trifling part of Leo- 
nora, the Attendant in the Mourning 

Bride, 
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Bride, for her debut, which was about 
ten years ago; and since that time she 
has officiated in any little characters 
that the Manager chose to give her. 
Her Summer excursions have been 
generally corifined to Liverpool, where, 
although she does not figure in the 
first line upon the boards, yet she 
maintains in private life a very respect- 
able charaCter. We frequently see her 
in parts the most obnoxious to human 
nature ; such as Courtezans, and those 
of the most sanguinary kind, as La- 
mora in the Inconstant, and Louifa in 
Love makes a Man, &c. &c. Though 
we must hold in abhorrence those cha- 
raciers, however chaste the person 
who represents them, yet as they cer- 
tainly must be represented by some- 
body, and when we consider that the 
Manager is absolute, we should se- 
parate the Actress from the woman, 
and applaud her discretion for not dis- 
playing those wanton gestures which 
naturally distinguish that description 
of women, and would prove extreinely 
offensive to female delicacy. 
Q2 Mr, 
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Tue little Hero of these Memairs 
was early drawn to the Stage by that 
dazzle which the tinsel of the prefes- 
sion generally gives to young minds. 
Born in London, under the influence 
of the Mu/es, he became their devotee 
whilst at a Grammar School in Hol- 
born. But what confirmed him in opi- 
nion which inclination had begun, 
was the compliments he received an 
his playing the part of Dyriws, in the 
Andria of Terence, a little before he 
left school. These were irresistible, 
and soon decided him to strike at the 
Stage, as the grand ebject of his future 
happiness and emolument. 

At the age of sixteen, a period when . 
the generality of boys are getting 
through the Classics, we find Mr. 
Doop facing the naked eye of an Audi- 
ence. The first part he played in pub- 
lic, was Rederigo, in an jtinerant Com. 
pany, at Sheffield, a part which he went 

through 
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through with such success as flattered 
his warmest inclinations; and as the ge- 
neral run of Country Companies are 
not very strong in numbers, Mr. Dopp 
was so encouraged by this jirst onset, 
that he occasionally undertook the 
principal characters in Tragedy: here 
likewise he met with equal success, but 
how deservedly may very well be ima- 
gined by those who know the unattain- 
able summit of universality. 

As soon as his Summer’s expedition 
was over at Sheffield, he proceded to 
Norwich, where he settled for some 
time. Here he extended his parts in 
Comedy, and at the same time extend- 
ed his reputation ; however, he did 
not seem to lose sight of the Bushin, 
as he occasonally took it up with a de- 
gree of satisfaction almost inseparable 
from young Performers; and meeting 
no discouragement from his Audience 
to rebate a passion for a walk to which 
he was never called by Nature, he di- 
vided his attachments between the 
Comic and the Tragic Mufe. 

Q 3 Mr, 
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Mr. Dopp continued thus no incon- 
siderable servant of all-work, till his 
engagement with Mr, Arruur, Mas- 
ter of the Bath Theatre. The superior 
applause he met with in Comedy from 
this Audience, which vies with Lon- 
don for Criticism and Politeness, led him 
to debate this question—Which was 
most to his advantage, to be consider- 
eda middling general Player, or an 
excellent Comedian ? —— Prudence 
and the love of Fame fixed him to de- 
claie for the latter ; and from this time 
forward he cultivated his Comic ta- 
lents with such assiduity as not only 
gained him the approbation of the Bath 
Audience, but encouraged Messrs. 
Garrick and Lacy to engage him at 
a genteel salary for Drury-Lane 
Theatre. 

In the Winter of 1765 he made his 
first appearance in Faddle, in the 
Foundling ; nor could any Performer 
be happier in the choice of a part, as 
every line of it seems written to ex- 
press that particular line of acting Mr. 

Dopp 
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Dopp is in the possession of. Under 
so excellent a judge as GARRICK, there 
was little to be apprehended that 
he would have unfit parts: that great 
Manager as well as Actor, saw the line 
of his merit, and gave it every judicious 
latitude it would bear, till by degrees 
he produced a Performer who adds no 
inconsiderable consequence to Drury- 
Lane. 

About fourteen years ago he ran 
away with Mrs. BULKELEY, now Mrs, 
BARRESFORD, who lived with him 
aconsiderable time, until he had rea- 
son to suspect her of acting very in- 
famously. 

As an Aétor, Mr. Donn, in the airy 
genteel Corcomb, certainly claims ori- 
ginality. There are many other parts 
in Low Comedy, and as a Singer, in 
which he is very useful, but in Fops 
we think he stands alone ;—his voice, 
manner, and above all, his figure, are 
happily suited to express that light 
degagée vivacity so necessary to finish 
his Character. 

For 
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For some years past, he is frequent- 
ly indisposed, and we fear his health 
will not permit him to entertain the 
Public long. He rathersecludes himself 
from Theatrical company; is respected 
by many as a Gentleman in his private 
conduct, and has prepared against the 
wants of age. 


Mr. 
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THE avenues to a Stage, as well as 
the avenues to court favour, are fre- 
quently secured by interest. In the 
London Theatres, particularly, we see 
many Ladies and Gentlemen whom the 
Managers are forced to engage on gen- 
tee] salaries, but whose professional 
‘merits would not entitle them to a 

share in a Strolling Company. 
Without having ever excited a smile 
or atear, Mrs. KEMBLE is certainly in- 
debted to her father—for the rank she 
nowholdsin Drury-Lane Theatre. She 
is daughter to Mrs. Hopkins, whose 
husband was many years Prompter ; a 
situation thatenabled him to dispose 
of some characters as he pleased, and 
gave him a power in the internal re- 
gulation of the Dramas, of which he 
laudably availed himself to the ad- 
vantage of hisown family. His eldest 
daughter was a favourite Actress with 
the Public; and our present subject, 
Miss 
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Miss P. Horxins, a favourite with her 
mother. The two latter repined at the 
success of the former, and sought 
every opportunity of humbling her; 
till at last, finding her situation ex- 
tremely irksome, she readily accepted 
the hand of a Gentleman of some 
fortune, and retired with him to the 
country. 

By this change Miss P. Hopkins be- 
came possessed of many characters, 
superior to those she had been in the 
habit of representing; and struck, 
perhaps, by. her rising importance, the 
late Mr. BREREToN paid his addresses 
to her, and was kindly received. It 
appears, however, that he was rather 
tardy in compleating his promises, as 
she followed him, in some agitation, 
to Bath, where they were married. 

Mrs. Brereton lived as a prudent 
wife, and maintained a respectable 
line as a Performer, until a difference 
arose betwecn her husband and a great 
Tragic Actress, of whom he was said 
to be very fond. ‘J he misunderstand- 
ing affected his brain, and in an — 

it, 
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fit, while in Dublin, he attempted to 
destroy his wife. He continued deliri- 
ous ever after, and died in 1786. 

Through the whole of her mortifying 
and perplexing situation, Mrs, BRERE- 
ToN behaved with uncommon pa- 
tience, affection and presence of mind ; 
even the Green Room applauded her 
conduct ; and to the charms of her 
character, rather than the charms of 
her person, are we to ascribe the pre- 
dilection of Mr. Joun Kempxe, who, 
without having previously discovered 
attention beyond politeness, asked her 
hand in marriage at the cOmmence- 
ment of the season 1787-1788. 

He took her behind the scenes dur- 
ing rehearsal, and told her that he had 
long admired her exemplary conduc ; 
that he now felt an affection for her, 
and would be happy to call her his 
Wife.—-He begged she would consider 
his proposal seriously, and gave her a 
fortnight to consult her own inclina- 
tions. Her mother’s answer was, 
«© Have him, girl ;’—and asthe match 
was a very eligible one, they were 

united 
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united at the expiration of the stated 
time ; though greatly against the de- 
sire of Mrs. Sippons, who was in hopes 
of seeing her brother allied to a noble 
family. 

The characters in which Mrs, Kem- 
BLE principally appears, are those of 
sentimental young Ladies in Comedy, 
or such as require little exertion in 
Tragedy. ‘The weakness of her voice 
precludes her from making a strong 
impression on her auditors ; but if she 
seldom draws forth applause, she as 
seldom offends; and the public are 
now so much accustomed to see her, 
that she passes without having her 
claims as an Actress investigated. Her 
countenance is like her mother’s, which 
is rather peevish ; her person is some- 
what below the middle size, yet she 
appears very pretty and agreeable, 
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From the family connexion which 
this Gentleman has formed, he has 
much more influence behind than be- 
fore the curtain:—we do not mean 
that he is countenanced or encourag- 
ed more than he deserves; but it is 
certain that he would not be put so 
forward, were it not for his alliance 
with the great and powerful House of 
Kemsie. Some years ago he married 
the sister of Mrs. StepHen KeEMBLE, 
Jate Miss SarcHELL ; a Lady who be- 
stows more happiness by her domestic 
endearments than by her personal beau- 
ties ; and however distantly he may be 
related to his active Sovereign, yet his 
consanguinity is not overlooked, nor 
his industry unrewarded. 

Mr. Benson has known something 
of the embarrassments attending a 
strolling life, and can corroborate 
many of the facts related in this Work. 
However gratifying applause may be, 

Vox, f. R yet 
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yet there are other passions far more 
powerful than Vanity. Our present 
subject, no doubt, was highly elated 
with the encomiums bestowed upon his 
exertions in Windsor, and other towns 
in the vicinity of the Metropolis. 
In the late Mr. Epwins’s, or in the 
present Mr. Joun Pau Kemsre'’s 
charaéters, he was there received with 
more than common approbation: but 
a thorough knowledge, that twenty- 
five shillings per week, as a servant, 
was better than eight or nine shillings 
per week as a Hero, made him use all 
his interest te obtain an engagement 
in London,—round which he had been 
hovering in that expeQation aconsider 
able time. His wishes were a few years 
ago completed, and by his assiduity he 
soon found himself established in the 
Drury-Lane Company at thirty shil- 
lings per week. 

As a member of a Theatre, Mr. 
Benson is certainly valuable, although 
as an actor heisnot. Buton the Stage, 
as in most other professions, men of 
business are necessary as well as weir 

Oo 
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of genius. Asaman of business, then, 
Mr. Benson is extremely useful ; yet in 
any other light, we apprehend, he 
never will be considered. He is sober 
and industrious, and avoids the dis- 
sipation too incident to his brethren. 
When on anemergency some one is 
wanted to perform a particular charac- 
ter, he is always ready, and having a 
very quick study, he generally acquits 
himself with tolerable success. Indeed, 
that one quality of personating parts 
at a short notice would indisputably 
bring him very forward, were it not 
that his person and manner are not 
formed to support a regular line of 
genteel aéting, and from these de- 
fects we are inclined to think he will 
hever rise much higher than his pre- 
sent station. Yet even as a ready. 
and tolerable substitute for others 
he is of great importance to any The- 
atre:—-Of this the Proprietors of 
Drury-Lane are so sensible, that about 
a.year ago they donbled his falary, from 
thirty shillings to three pounds. 


R32 Mr, 
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THAT the instructions of skilful 
masters may render an attentive pupil 
tolerably successful, 1s admitted ; but 
the gifts of Nature and the bent of Ge- 
nius must operate in conjunction with 
Art, in order to compleat a great Dra- 
matic Actor. Inclination may mislead 
and partiality applaud first attempts, 
but time and contingencies will alone 
discover their true forte and real merit. 
CHAPMAN, a celebrated Comedian, 
about fifty years ago, was remarkably 
tond of appearing in Tragedy, though 
little qualified to shine in it ; and there 
dre many now on the Stage who play 
one part to please an audience, and an- 
other to please themselves. That Mr. 
BANNISTER should sometimes depart 
from his proper sphere is excuseable, 
when we recollect that he was original- 
ly encouraged by the greatest Actor 
ever known ; but his discerning friends, 
nevertheless, regret his indifferent suc- 
CESS 
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cess in Tragedy, who is so eminent in 
Comedy. 

He is the son of Mr. C. Bannister, 
whose vocal powers are so universally 
adnured. He received a good educa- 
tion, was defigned for the profession 
of a Painter, and studied at the Royal 
Academy for some time with great as- 
siduity. 

His father, to encourage him, al- 
Ways presented a shilling for every new 
piece he produced, which were mostly 
heads; and whenever Jack was in 
want of money, he re-touched one of 
his old drawings, knowing that his fa- 
ther's discrimination was not the most 
acute. One evening, being in want of 
asmall sum, he made a few alterations 
in an old head, and carried it to the 
Theatre, in hopes of the usual douceur 
—to his father, who was in waiting to 
go on the Stage, he pointed out vari- 
ous beauties, but without receiving the 
gratuity ;—he repeated his observations 
three or four times, but stil] without 
effect, until he was obliged to come to 
the point, by begging the loan ofa shil- 

* R33 ling ; 
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ling ; and his father somewhat warmly 
replied, “ Why demme, you are just like 
an Ordinary, come when you will, it’s 
w shilling a bead.” 

Our young Hero, however, saw some- 
thing more agreeable in depicting life 
on the Stage than on the canvas. The 
sedentary life of a Painter appeared by 
no means so enticing as the plaudits of 
an audience. 

He made his first Essay in the p- 
prentice, at the Hay-Market Theatre, 
a part which he now performs with 
exquisite humour, and which he 
even then represented with such ability 
as procured him an engagement at 
Drury-Lane. 

About this time, Mr. Garnicx was 
desirous of reviving Mabomet ; in which 
Mrs. Rosinson, the celebrated Perdita, 
was to personate Palmyra, and thought 
young BANNISTER would prove a good 
substitute for himself in the part of 
Zapbna, which he had formerly repre- 
sented with wonderful success ; for 
this purpose he instructed him in every 
line, gesture, and attitude, which gain 
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ed him the reputation of a promising 
Tragic Actor ; indeed, the late British 
Roscius prediéted so much in his favour, 
and bestowed such pains and attention 
on his improvement, as induced the 
Public to give him credit for future 
eminence. 

The death of Garrick was a severe 
loss to him; it deprived him of an 
able instructor and valuable friend. 
Garrick was so partial to him, that he 
frequently sat in the Orchestra, to ob- 
serve his performance. Mr. Bannis- 
TER continued a Buskined Hero several 
years after; occasionally appearing in 
Hamlet, Romeo, &c.&c. to Miss FARREN’s 
Juliet, until his unexpected success in 
a speaking Harlequin, at the Hay-Mar- 
ket Theatre, suggested to him the idea 
of playing in Comedy; and he has 
certainly gathered more laurels from 
Thalia, than he could ever expect todo 
in the nselancholy train of Melpomene. 

He was much addicted to company 
and expence, when Mrs. Lioyp observ- 
ed to him one day in the Hay-Market 
Green Room, that @pandsome young 

fellow 
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fellow tike- him. should not waste his 
tite m dissipation, and advised- him 
fo make love to Miss Harper, who, if 
Re could prevail, wonld make an ex- 
eejlent wife. He took the Aint, and 
though at fist he was not in earnest, 
yet he soon became strongly attached 
te that lady, and as she grew equally 
fond, after proving the sincerity of his 
dffeftion, she nrarried him. 

If a man is fond of a woman, what- 
ever his vicious habits may have been, 
itis in her power toreform him. Mrs, 
BANNSTER, by the most gentle and 
éndearing methods changed our Hero 
from: 2 professed Rake to a tender, 
pradent, and fond Husband; and we 
may add, that no couple enjoy more 
domestic fel:city,or are more deserving 
the wealth they have already acquired, 
and are daily acquiring. 

Mr. BANNISTER has of late made 
great improvements as a Comic Actor ; 
but it is said, he still retains (invita 
Minerva) his old propensity to the 
Buskin. 
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In Beau Clincher, The Apprentice, 
Gradus, and such characters, he is 
unrivalled ; and since the demise of 
the celebrated Epwin, he has represent- 
ed the principal charaéters in which 
that favourite Comedian was most ad- 
mired ; Lingo, Bowkit, and Peeping Tom, 
he has assumed with a degree of suc- 
cess which would scarcely have been 
expected in so arduous an undertaking. 
He is gradually improving, and is the 
chief support of the Summer Theatre. 
He enjoys as much favour with the 
town as any actor on the Stage; and it 
must be highly gratifying to his friends, 
who in private as well as in public are 
both numerousand respectable, to find 
that he has almost wholly forsaken 
the Buskin. 

At one time he gave JImitations of 
Quicx, Hutt, Hoiman, Smit, &c. 
with great success; but rightly judging 
Mimicry an inferior, if not an unfair 
method of exciting entertainment, he 
has now very laudably declined it, and 
may be justly ranked among the first 
Comic Performers of the day, 


Mrs. 
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As merit is the best recommendation 
to the Stage, we find many Ladies and 
Gentlemen respectable now, whose 
previous situations in life would have 
precluded them the possibility of mix- 
ing in virtuous society. The abilities 
that please hi public ensure a lucrative 
income ; and stich is the general dis- 
position of Human Nature, that find. 
Ing private esteem unnecessary to The- 
atrical Fame, the members of the Sock 
and Busien frequently indulge their 

ion for dissipation, conscious that 
wt cannot affe& their professional name, 
or emoluments. 

In Mrs Powe ts we see a lady, who, 
principally cempelled by necessity, 
was at one time involved in every dis- 
tress and disprace that can befal her 
gex. She sought the Stage from incli- 
nation; but suecess operated upon her 
differently from many of her cotem- 
poraries. _It could scarcely have been 

supposed 
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supposed that she would have deserted 
the habits she had been used to; yet 
when fortune put it in her power, we 
find her as anxious to reform as others 
are to stand in need of it. 

In the earliest account we can obtain 
ef this Lady, we find her in a menial 
capacity with a family in the vicinity 
of Chatham-square, an enthusiastic 
Spouter, and unable to attend her busi- 
ness, froma desire of seeing Plays, 
and studying Speeches. The confine- 
ment and slavery of her place did not 
agree with her temper; and as her 
mind was of a romantic turn, she de- 
camped from her servitude without 
beat of drum, and following a Serjeant 
to Coxheath Camp, became his quon- 
dam wife, and Laundress to the Com- 


ny. 

She tock the name of Mrs. Farmer, 
and foon attracted the notice of feveral 
Officers. A brave man in a red coat, 
with a pleasing address, can make a 
favourable impression on the heart of 
most ladies. We need not therefore 
wonder if Mrs. Farmer, whole appear- 

ance 
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ance was very engaging, became a con- 
{picuous Character in the Camp. The 
compliments paid her, were not inef- 
fectual, and defpising a Subaltern, 
when she could charm his Commander, 
she eloped with the Captain to Lon- 
don, where they lived together in a 
style she had not been used to. 

Whether the expence was too great, 
or that his paflion subsided, her Mars 
ina few months left her to forage for 
herself. For service she was now unfit, 
as well from the habits she had lately 
been used to, as from a want of charac- 
ter, so necessary to persons of that de- 
scription. Destitute of present sub- 
sistence, or even of a favourable pro- 
spect, we need not, wonder at or ex- 
plain the remedy, she adopted to re- 
lieve her from embarrassment ;—a re- 
medy which, when embraced from 
necessity, deserves forgivenness, but 
when embraced from inclination, de- 
serves the severest reproach. 

For many years she was exposed: to 
the viciflitudes incident to such a life ; 
but stil] her predilection for the Drama 

con- 
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continued with unabated ardour. She 
was distinguished from others of the 
frail sisterhood by the appellation of the 
Spouter ; and as some compliments 
were paid to her powers, she became 
extremely desirous of trying them be- 
fore an audience. In the groupe of her 
admirers she found one who had in- 
terest enough to indulge her propen- 
sity, and she made her debut as Alicia, 
at the Haymarket Theatre, in 178%. 
The dignity of her person, and her 
evident embarrassment, commanded 
indulgence in the first Act ; and in the 
second, her exertions deserved and 
obtained the most flattering applause : 
the spirited contempt and resentment 
she depicted in the Scene with Hast. 
ing's ; the animated glow which seemed 
to come from her heart; the melody 
of her voice, and the propriety with 
which she pronounced the text, gave 
general cause to believe she was an- 
other Sippons ; and bold as the asser- 
tion is, yet in the scene alluded to, 
that Lady never excited greater ad- 
miration. Whether Mrs, Farmer ex- 
Vor. I. S erted 
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erted herself too much early in the 
Play, or that she had previously re- 
solved to curtail the part, she gradual- 
ly declined in esteem as she advanced 
in the character, and the beautiful 
speeches in the mad scenes she omit- 
ted entirely. She therefore disappointed 
the Audience, who at first expected a ° 
phenomenon, but now found her only 
a promising Actress. . 

The proof she had given of possess- 
ing talents, it was thought would have 
insured her an engagement ; but with- 
out a little interest, merit is some- 
times neglected. It was not until she 
repeated the same part the following 
Summer, that she was engaged at 
Drury-Lane, where she performed 
Fulict, and other principal Characters, 
with success; and in the absence of 
Mrs. Sippons, she certainly deserves 
to be ranked as the first Tragic Actress 
at that Theatre. 

In the Summer of 1789, she went 
under Mr. KemsBie’s management to 
Liverpool, where she had greater scope 
for her talents, and where she display- 

ed 
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ed them greatly to the satisfaction 
of the town. Mr. PoweELi, who was 
Prompter there, and who is Under 
Prompter in Drury-Lane, made over- 
tures of marriage to her during their 
excursion, which were accepted ; and 
we are happy to add, that in this 
new state she behaves with great pro- 
priety, and better deserves panegyric 
for her present conduct, than if it had 
always been irreproachable. 

In her public capacity, though she 
cannot claim the first rank, yet her 
abilities are more than useful. Her 
person is tall and elegant; her voice, 
though not very powerful, is melli- 
fluent, and resembles Mrs. Sippons », 
whoni she seems to have particularly 
studied :—her countenance, though 
not perfectly beautiful, is expreflive ; 
and as she feels what she speaks, she 
never fails of meeting with approba- 
tion. 


S$ 2 Mr, 
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THE character of Harlequin has in- 
troduced many excellent Comedians to 
the London Stage; among the most 
eminent of whom should be ranked 
Woopwarp and Lee Lewes: those 
gentlemen first exhibited in the motley 
iover; and if the little hero of this page 
is assiduous in studying the profession, 
itis probable he may acquire some of 
their fame as a Comedian. 

Asan alert and expressive Harlequin, 
Mr. Banks may, perhaps, claim here- 
ditary merit, His father at one time 
was a respectable Carver and Gilder in 
Ilect-street, In which business we be- 
lieve he initiated this his son. Whether 
from inclination or derangement of 
pecuniary circumstances, Mr. Banks, 
senior, commenced Harlequin many 
years ago at Sadler’s Wells, and held 
that part for a length of time with re- 
putation: it is no wonder, then, if his 
son followed his example, and while a 

boy, 
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boy, was indefatigable in studying at- 
titudes, leaps, and dumb-shew ; quali- 
fications which he has now attained in 
a very eminent degree. 

Mr. Banks made his debut in Covent- 
Garden, in some trifling part, and was 
under the tuition of Mr, Youncer, 
who afterwards took him to Liverpool. 

He has performed in most Theatres 
in the North, but particularly in Man- 
chester and Liverpool ; where he has 
ever been a great favourite, and where 
he was called Little Banks, in con- 
tradistinétion to the gentleman who 
lived with Mrs. BARRESFORD, who was 
called Big Banks. 

He has discovered a good taste and 
execution in Scene Painting, and in 
most of the Companies to which he 
has belonged, he has superintended 
that department. 

Though universally acknowledged 
an excellent Harlequin, and though he 
knew there was no one in London of 
superior merit, yet he never applied 
for an engagement in the Metropolis, 
until some friends informed him that 


5 3 Mr. 
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Mr. W. Lewis had bestowed many en- 
comiums on his ability at Liverpool. 
From this it was suggested to him 
that avisit to London might probably 
procure himan engagement in Covent- 
Garden ; and he came accordingly in 
the Autumn of 1788, when meeting 
with Mr. Joun Kemsze accidentally in 
the street, that gentleman enquired 
his business in town, and immediately 
engaged him, at a genteel salary, fer 
Drury-Lane. 


Mrs. 
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PRETENSIONS to merit in any 
line, naturally lead to an investigation 
of it; and such is the weakness of all 
Theatrical Candidates, that excepting 
the Lady before us, we believe there 
is not an individual in either Theatre 
but what is inclined to think favour- 
able of their own talents. Such being 
the case, we will not expatiate on the 
abilities of Mrs. CuyLer; observing 
only, that though she cannot claim 
superiority as an Actress, she com- 
mands admiration as a handsome wo- 


man. 
The father of this Lady lately died 
at Chelsea, and left the best part of his 
fortune toa woman with whom he had 
cohabited for more than twenty years. 
—When Mrs. CuryLer was born he 
was a Captain in the 55th Regiment ; 
his last Commission was that of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel of the 18th Regiment 
of Foot, or Royal Irish, which he had 
retired 
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retired from some time. Mrs. Cuy- 
LER was brought up and adopted by 
the late Deputy Governefs to the Royal 
Children ; and she was seduced to the 
house of the notorious Mrs. KELLY, 
(then Mrs. NEtson), by the machina- 
tions of the Park-Gate-keeper’s Daugbter 
at Buckingbam-Gate, when she was not 
quite fourteen years of age. At first, 
some excuses were made: but the mask 
was soon dropped, and bythenext morn- 
ing she was perfectly well acquainted 
with her horrid fate. She however re- 
sisted every overture, and every mortifi- 
cation that was used to subdue her spi- 
rit ; she was furnished with no more food 
during four or five days than was barely 
sufficient to keep life and soul together, 
and those coarse and small morsels she 
scarcely tasted. At last Mrs. NeLson 
thought she had gained her point, and 
several titled Miscreants were m- 
troduced to reap the treasure, but 
none of them were hardy enough to 
use a -sufficient quantity of force for 
the accomplishment of their base de- 
signs. Among these Lovers was the 

present 
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present Marquis of L——n, then Lord 
M, who being rather too free 
with the Lady’s person one forenoon, 
received such a violent blow in the face, 
that it instantly drew red streams from 
his nose, and decorated his lace ruffles 
and velvet suit in such a profuse man- 
ner, that he was incapable either of 
going tocourt, for which place he was 
dressed, or of pursuing this amour any 
futher. 

Mr. Cuvier (who was then a Captain 
in the 46th Regiment), heard of her by 
accident, and undertook her rescue, per- 
haps with good intentions ; but, cer- 
tain it is, that he afterwards acted dif- 
ferently; for when he had got her into 
his power, under the pretence of 
taking her to a place of respectability, 
till he should reconcile her to her 
friends, he took her to a woman, 
fully as vile as the one she had escaped 
from.—That woman was represented 
as an Officer’s Widow, and Mrs. Cuy- 
LER was to sleep with her—but she 
basely resigned her place to the Cap- 
tain, when our Heroine was locked 

in 
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in the arms of Morpheus, at two 
o'clock in the morning ; and when 
she awoke, and rent the air with 
her cries, the people of the neigh- 
bourhood were alarmed, and flecked to 
the door ; but the infamous Mistress 
of the house stood forth, dared her 
servant, at herperil, to open the door— 
and thus was Mrs. CuyLer’s doom fired, 

Captain Cuyzien had little beside 
his pay, and before two years elapsed 
he was ordered to America, and left 
her (after having had a child, which 
died in the month).—At the age of 
sixteen, ruined and unknown, she was 
literally starving, before she met with 
Major Metcatr, with whom she lived 
three years; and he would have made 
her bis wife, if she would have return- 
ed with him to Jndia, where he had be- 
fore made a large fortune, which he 
now found it necessary to recruit. 

At his departure Mr. Metcar did 
not leave her destitute ; for what by 
his generosity, and the fall of a legacy, 
she was independent in her pecuniary 
circumstances. They, however, re- 

ceived 
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MAuNDEL, to whom she gave the loan 
of roool. and as she neglected to enter 
in due time judgment upon the bond, 
which was given to her as security for 
that sum, and he wasa few years after- 
wards lost returning from the West 
Indies in the Ville de Paris, she 
never recovered a_ shilling of the 
money. 

It was soon after the desertion of 
Mr. Cuy Ler that the idea of becoming 
an Actress was suggested to her, and 
for that purpose she was introduced 
by Mr. Hucu KeEtzy to Mr. Harris; 
but some pecuniary embarrassments 
at that time, together with other cir- 
cumstances, combined to prevent her 
appearance. Mr. Harris, however, 
continued ever after upon friendly 
terms with her—nor is it in his nature 
to act unlike a Gentleman. 

Some years afterwards Mr. SuHenri- 
DAN, conceiving Mrs. CuyLer to be 
possessed of abilities for the Stage, per- 
suaded her to attempt it; and she made 
her debut at Drury-Lane, where, al- 

though 
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though her Patron has been undeceiv- 
ed, yet he generously continues her at 
a small salary, which, together with 
what she has left of her former for- 
tunes, enable her to /zve—though in 
a very different stile from what she has 
been accustomed to. This Lady, at 
various pericds, has had more than six 
thousand pounds left her in legacies. 

As an Aétress, we have already ob- 
served, that little can be said in her 
favour; yet she is always willing to 
assume any chara¢ter which her abi- 
lities can sustain with a tolerable de- 
gree of propriety; and where an elegant 
figure and beautiful woman is wanted, 
Mrs. CuyLer may be said to be more 
than useful. 


Mr. 
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FoR this Gentleman’s family we 
must refer to the memoirs or his 
Sister Mrs. Jorpan. His father’s re!a- 
tions paid considerable attention to his 
education, and placed him at Oxford, 
where he continued till within these 
few years. 


« Example is aliving law, whofe fway 
« Men more than all the written laws obey.” 


These lines are more applicable to 
none than to Mr. Bland ;—clse how 
can we account for his early passion for 
the Stage, ina place where Players 
are never allowed to perform? It was 
his Sister’s example and success that 
naturally inspired him with a desire of 
attempting a profession in which there 
was a possibility of becoming 4 con- 
stellation of the first importance, ra- 
ther than wading through books and 
studies to others where the progress was 
slow, and the success not only very 

Vou. I, T distant, 
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distant, but extremely equivocal. Ac- 
cordingly we find him deserting Col- 
lege in 1788, and engaging himself, at 
the immense salary of a Guinea per 
week, in Mr. Wartson’s the Cheltenham 
Company. He made his entree at He- 
reford in the character of Young Norval, 
and, allowing for inexperience and ti- 
midity, acquitted himself with some 
degree of credit. 

He continued in that Company a year 
or two for the sole purpose of initiating 
himself in the profession; and when he 
was more confident and practised, his 
Sister, as might naturally have been 
expected, solicited an engagement for 
him in the Drury-Lane Corps, but 
was refused: conscious, however, that 
others were retained in the Company 
who had less pretensions to merit, and 
sensible of her own inportance to the 
Theatre, she represented her claims to 
being obliged, and at last insisted on 
a compliance ; which with reluctance 
was made, and Mr. Bianp was articled 
at five pounds per week. 

He had not been long in his London 
situation, before he was caught by oi 

are 
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arch cheerfulness and vivacity of little 
Romanzini, to whom he paid his ad- 
dresses ; and having “ that alluring 
look "tween man and boy,” he soon 
obtained her consent to walk to the 
Temple of Hy.ncn, and go down the 
long dance of life with him. If we may 
judge of causes from effects, this union 
is doubly happy, for in the course of 
last Summer Mrs. Bianp produced 
our Hero Twis. 

Mr. Bianp is making a very flat- 
tering progress in his profession. In 
what are called the walking Genitle- 
men he is more than useful,—his 
person and deportment being very 
genteel: he begins to acquire con- 
fidence, and if he studies hard, and 
is brought forward as he deserves, 
he will soon be of considerable im- 
portance to the Theatre. 

But the Character that has 
given him the most reputation, is 
Arionelli, in The Son in Law, which 
he performed last Summer at the 
Hay-Market with a degree of ap- 
plause that might have pleased a Sip- 

ae DON@ 
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pons or a Dati. He assumed the 
Italian Castrato in the most happy 
manner, and in the songs displayed 
not only a good taste, but a powerful 
voice. ‘he plaudits he received were 
extraordinary ; and the good humour 
of the Audience was not a little en- 
creased, when he said, ‘ Marriage! 
—O5 dat is quite out of my way;’—and 
Wixzson as Cranky observed, ‘* Indeed! 
Tien bow came you to have twins Votber 
day ?’—This liberty of losing sight of 
the Drama for the sake of a joke, is not 
to be defended, but in the present in- 
stance it had the desired effect of pro- 
ducing an universal burst of laughter 
and approbation, 


Miss 
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THERE is, perhaps, no profession 
that requires so many minute qualifi- 
cations as that of the Stage. Itis not 
sufficient merely to know others, but 
to a possession of the Drama must be 
added grace, feeling, manner, and a 
number of et-ceteras, 

The Actor who only discovers the 
traces of the Poet in his mind, though 
he may not actually offend, can never 
be said to excell. Notwithstanding 
the road to Theatrical Fame is thus 
narrowed, what crowds do we annually 
see pressing forward, who, if we ex- 
amine their pretensions, found their 
claims on little better grounds than 
inclination! Hence we see so many 
first-night heroes and heroines fret 
their hour upon the Stage, and be heard 
of no more; or at least must sink into 
well-dressed lords, or trailing atten- 
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Could the singular merit of a few 
rescue the Stage from this general 
censure, no one-has a stronger claim 
to that merit than the amiable subject 
before us. Born with every talent for 
the Sock, and gifted with every requi- 
site to adorn it, she reigns a particular 
favourite of Thalia: so that the question 
has long since lain with the Critics, not 
where is she deficient, but where does 
she most excell? With the advanta- 
ges of being visited by the Muses, 
she had the additional one of being 
early situated in their neighbourhood, 
as her father, Mr. Pore, lived long in 
reputable business near Drury-Lane 
Play-house: and though the Critics 
may be offended at our assigning the 
residence of those chaste Goddesses to 
Russel Street, we flatter ourselves they 
willagree with usin thinking they have 
in a Barry, an ABINGTON, and a Pope, 
often taken up an occasional residence 
there. 

Young minds, when detained by 
pleasure on any subject, listen with at- 
tention to every thing that magnifies 

if. 
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it. Miss Porz, from the early know- 
ledge she must have had of theatrical 
affairs, by her situation, probably ri- 
pened those talents she isin possession 
of much sooner than otherwise. We 
are led to this opinion, from some 
early presages she gave of her natural 
turn for humour, which she exerted so 
strongly on every little occasion, that 
Jong before her entering on the Stage 
she was considered as the droll of her 
acquaintance. Assuming the Cemic 
complexion still stronger as she grew 
up, induced some of her friends to 
think the Stage the beft nursery for 
such talents. Her parents, after some 
time, consented, and she soon after 
made her first appearance (if we mis- 
take not) in Mr. Cotman’s petit Piece 
ef Polly Honeycombe. 

Her reception in this part, though 
not a very favourable one for a Player, 
however discovered her forte in Co- 
medy ; and the Public did not hesitate 
in pronouncing her a rising Actress, 
who would one day disclose the full 
powers of the Vis Comica. Though 

Nature, 
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bestowed on her profession, would have, 
no doubt, in time obtamed her a con- 
siderable rank in the Theatre, what 
principally matured her talents, was, 
to have found so excellent a model as 
Mrs. Crivr. Being professedly in that 
Actress’s walk, she had the advantage 
of copying her inimitable manner and 
humour; and though the ascent was 
great, emulation was still greater, 
which, joined to some other subsequent 
circumstances, all conspired to pro- 
nounce strongly in her favour. 

Mrs. Cxuive being on the retiring 
plan almost on Miss Pore’s commence- 
ment, gave her an opportumty to be 
let occasionally into sume of the for- 
mer’s principal parts; such as Pbilis 
in the Conscious Lovers; Beatrice in 
Much Ado about Nothing, &c. in each of 
which she was received with particular 
compliments. But what called out the 
full extent of her powers was, the 
character of Nill, in CoFFer’s Farce of 
The Devil to Pay; a circumstance the 


more remarkable, as it was in this 
very 
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very part,thirty years before, that Mrs. 
CLivE gained the summit of her re- 
putation. Though this at first looked 
against her, yet it turned out a point 
in her favour. Those who had seen 
Mrs. Cuive in the Character, or re- 
membered her first appearance in it, 
were pleased with the thought of so 
able a successor. Those to whom the 
character was original, were captivated 
with the charms of novelty. 

The run she gave this little Piece, in 
which she was greatly assisted by Mr. 
Love’s Jobson, stamped her reputation 
both with the Managers and with the 
Public ; the former of whom, consider- 
ing her a principal in her walk, not 
only increased her salary on a line with 
the first Performers, but gave her a 
free choice of parts: which she has 
since so judiciously chosen, and ex- 
ecuted with reputation to herself and 
entertainment to the Public. 

A Great Personage was once very 
fond of her, and, it was reported, offer- 
ed her a handsome settlement, which 
was refused. 

The 
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The life of a Player that is not 
marked with peregrination, vice, or 
distress, abounds very little in those 
kinds of incidents and adventures that 
please the million. Miss Pore’s The- 
atrical Fame has been all sought for 
and obtained in London; and as her 
parents’ circumstances, with her own 
ceconomy, have rescued her from the 
necessity of changing about from place 
to place, the Public must be content 
with viewing her (in this instance ) un- 
distinguished from the rest of her sex. 

Perhaps those that have formed leng 
and intimate acquaintance with her, 
may be able to make some nice distinc- 
tions which may separate her character 
from that of others; but those would 
be too minute to commit to paper, so 
as to assume the habit of history. 

We are obliged then to dwell on 
those lines that principally mark the 
portrait. Asan Actress, therefore, we 
think her a first-rate acquisition to the 
Stage, particularly in the walks of low 
Comedy. This undoubtedly is her 
chef dauvre. The features of her — 

the 
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the fredom of her laugh, and above 
all, what the Painters call manner, 
conspire to give her this excellence. 
The Critics have of late complained of 
her figure, and we will agree with 
them, that her jollity has a good deal 
spoiled her as a picture for an exhibi- 
tion ; but is this remembered in the 
numberiess characters she is in pos- 
session of ? 


*¢ Before such merit all distinétions fly, 
« ee genteel, and Garrick six feet 
igh.” 


To the qualities of one of the beft 
Actresses of her time, she joins the 
superior character ofa virtuous woman; 
a character estimnated wherever found, 
but should be doubly cherished and 
protected when blooming in the rank 
soil of a Theatre, where virtue is but 
thinly fenced, and worse cultivated, 
and where the prominent features of the 
profession are folly and dissipation. 

The practice of ceconomy ona good 
salary, has given her an independence 
in general, much superior to the sons 

and 
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and daughters of the Stage. Shecon. 
sidered from her first commencement 
on the Theatre, that many prejudices 
were to be combated—it was at best 
but alife of precariousness. These re- 
fiections called up all her attention ; 
and prescribing to herselfa line of con- 
duct in which she has invariably per- 
severed, it has now enabled herto move 
in a circle of life as creditable to her- 
self as exemplary to the Green Room. 


Mr, 
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Mr. R. PALMER. 


AN Aéctor requires great study and 
observation, not only of the manners 
of other Actors, but of the manners of 
persons in private life, before he can be 
supposed perfectly qualified to shine 
with advantage in the profession. Gar- 
RICK, BARRY, and Mrs. Pore, burst 
at once on the Public, Performers 
of the first class ; while Mrs. S1ppons, 
Mrs. Jorpan, and Mrs. BittincTon, for 
many years laboured in obscurity. The 
former, no doubt, studied before the 
attempted the Stage ; while the others, 
impelled by inclination or distress, 
launched into the Theatrical world in a 
hurry, and were obliged to study aiter- 
wards. 

Somewhat in the latter light may we 
view Mr. R. Parmer; but whether 
distress or inclination induced him to 
embrace a Theatrical life, we cannot 
decide; most probably it was both, 
joined with the cxample of his brother 

Vor, I. U Joun: 
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Joun : for his family we must refer the 
Reader to that Gentleman’s memoirs. 

His first appearance on the Stage 
was at the Haymarket Theatre, from 
whence he was engaged for Drury- 
Lane, where he was many years an 
underling, taking Tragedy, Comedy, 
Opera, and Farce, just as it was of- 
fered tohim. The characters he was 
most successful in were Fops ; and it 
must surely be a great compliment 
when we say, that many of his au- 
ditors have rather conceived an anti- 
pathy towards him, believing him really 
to be the Fop in private life, which he 
represented on the Stage, though we 
believe that he is, in faét, quite the re- 
verse. 

As soon as the fears of a first attempt 
had subsided, he became extremely fond 
of conviviality, and even dissipation ; 
a passion too often embraced by young 
men on the Stage, but a passion which 
was fortunately eradicated from his 
breast by Miss Cooper, an eminent 
tradesman’s daughter, in Cecil-street, 
whom he married, and with whom he 
has since experienced that sweet fell- 

city, 
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city, the natural result of affection and 
esteem between the two sexes. __ 

Mr. R. Patmer generally represent- 
ed trifling parts, which he gave a con- 
sequence to by his own vivacity, until 
the secession of his brother Jonn from 
Drury-Lane to the Royalty Theatre . 
at this time Mr. J. Parmer had many 
advocates in his favour, although legal 
right wason the side of the established 
Houses ; but so much did the Mana- 
gers of Drury-Lane dread public re- 
sentment for defending their own pro- 
perty, that they congratulated them- 
selves very much on their manceuvre of 
putting Mr. Rozerrt Paumer into all 
his brother’s characters, particularly 
that of joseph, in the School for 
Scandal. 

This cunning way of averting public 
vengeance brought Mr. R. Patmer 
very forward; nor is he undeserv- 
ing of it. He copies his brother 
with great attention ; but as failings 
are more easily imitated than beauties, 
he hits them the best; particularly a 
loud tone of speech, which borders 

U2 upon 
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upon the rant, and ts very uncharac- 
teristic in Fops, the parts he has most 
merit in. He is very like his brother 
in his face and person, though not 
quite so stately ; and taking him alto- 
gether, he is not only an useful, but 
a valuable Performer. 


Mrs, 
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In the drama, like other spheres of 
life, we see merit rise from the most 
obscure corners, and eclipse those who, 
by public approbation, and their own 
Opinion, were unrivalled in the profes- 
sion. It will, perhaps, scarcely be be- 
lieved, that Mrs. Warp was formerly 
in such estimation at Liverpool, that 
she spurned the powers of our immor- 
tal Sippons, as inferior to her own, and 
repeatedly contended for tragic cha- 
racters, In which she imagined her- 
self more successful than the Melpo- 
mene of the present day. But great, 
very great indeed is the change. ‘Mrs. 
Sippons has now reached the very sum- 
mit of theatrical reputation, while 
Mrs. Warp must content herself with 
treading in the humbler characters of 
the drama, and being considered as an 
useful, and not an excellent Adress. 
Miss Hoare was a Mantua-maker in 
Liverpool when she first was seized 
U 3 with 
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with the unappeasable itch for acting. 
Her exterior and her confidence im- 
pressed her friends with a high opi- 
nion of her talents ; and before she had 
studied long, she was introduced to 
Mr. YounceEr, who approving the speci- 
‘mens she gave him, brought herforward 
‘with every advantage that itisin the 
“power of a Manager to give. She pleas- 
ed her. auditors, and in ashort time 
ranked as the first Actress in the Com- 
pany. Over Mr. Youncer, who al- 
_ ways paid great deference to the fair 
sex, she acquired an uncontroulable 
ascendency, and insisted on a previous 
choice of parts to Mrs. Sippons, who 
was about that time engaged for Liver- 
pool, from CHAMBERLAIN and CruMpP’s 
Company. 
Mr. Warp, who had formerly been 
a Printer in London, but who now fi- 
gured as no inconsiderable Comedian 
in this Company, conceiving a penchant 
for Miss Hoare, addressed, and married 
her; and Mr. Youncer, who was 
equally solicitous to promote the for- 
tunes of others, as to promote his own, 
obtained 
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obtained her an engagement in Dryry- 
Lane Theatre, where, if she found less 
dignity in the Drama, she found a 
more solid gratification—a genteel sa- 
lary. 

‘On the first opportunity, Mr. Youn- 
GER likewise brought her husband to 
London, who, confident of his great 
powers, and eager to step at once mto 
the first rank, sele&ted Ranger for his 
debut, a character that requires various 
and rare talents, and a character about 
which Mr. Warp and the Public dif- 
fered so widely in opinion of his perfor- 
mance, that he was immediately thrown 
on the shelf, as madequate to the task 
he had undertaken; but had he at- 
tempted a less conspicuous line, in 
which he has considerable ability, he 
might at this day have been an approv- 
ed Actor in London, instead of being dis- 
charged at the conclusion of the season. 

On the death of Mr. Youncer, Mrs. 
Warp directed her attention with so 
much success towards his Successor, Mr. 
Kine, that many eminent characters 
were given to her. fane Shore, Mrs. 

Lovemore, 
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Lovemore, and all parts next to Mrs. 
Sippons and Miss Farren she repre- 
sented. The applause bestowed on her 
was not, indeed, very great; but the 
town knew it was from necessity she 
was advanced ; and while she was de- 
lighted with the consequence given 
her by the Author, the more celebrated 
Actresses were equally pleased with 
the convi&tion, that there was no dan- 
ger of her attra@ting the attention of 
the House from their superior merits. 

Mrs. Warp is sister to Mrs. SacE, 
who some years ago went up in a Bal- 
loon from St. George’s Fields. Her 
husband has, we believe, purchased a 
share in the Manchester Theatre. As 
he is obliged to perform in the coun- 
try, and she will not relinquish her 
town engagement, they live very little 
together, but not the less happily. 

In person, Mrs. Warp is rather tall 
and genteel ; her deportment is easy, 
and not ungraceful ; her countenance 
is naturally grave ; and were it not for 
a weak, broken, disagreeable voice, 
she would be an Actress above medio- 

crity ; 
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as useful. She very often performs, and 
nevers offends; and is certainly a va- 
luable Member of the Theatre. 


Mr. 
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Mr. CHAPMAN. 


Tuis Gentleman started a candidate 
for public favour in London, on the 
same evening, and in the same Play, 
with Mr. Barrymore; the latter of 
whom personated Young Meadows, and 
our Hero Hawtborn, in Love in a Vi- 
lage, A. D. 1781. 

In that Season the Managers severe- 
ly felt the loss of Du BrLttamy and 
Mr. CuHar_Les BANNISTER; as substi- 
tutes for whom Barrymore and CHap- 
MAN were engaged. Their merit, as 
Vocal Performers, was only sufficient 
to secure them tolerance; for it at- 
tracted little or no applause, and con- 
sequently less company. Mr. Barryr- 
MoRE has been so fortunate as to strike 
out a line for himself in Tragedy and 
Comedy which has raised him to con- 
siderable eminence in the Theatre; 
and Mr, Cuapman has equally deviat- 
ed from the path which he at first pur- 
sued, although with unequal success. 

r. 
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Mr, Cuapmay, since his debut on the 
London Stage, has experienced a va- 
riety of situations: Sometimes engaged. 
with the Drury-Lane Company; some- 
times with the Summer troop at the 
Hay-Market ; at another in the Roy- 
alty Theatre; and frequently disen- 
gaged from all of them. At present he 
ranks under the banners of Old Drury 
in the Winter, and Young CoLMan’s 
in the Summer. He meddles but little 
with singing; he frequently appears 
as Old Men in Farces; and at any time, 
we believe, he will appear in any thing. 
He is one whose chief object seems to 
be a hope of rendering himself useful, 
and we are of opinion that he is much 
more successful in that, than he was in 
his melodious essay. 
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H OWEVER anxious Theatrical 
Adventurers may be to veil their de- 
scent, and to give themselves to the 
world as Ladies and Gentlemen, yet 
there are very few indeed who from 
birth can justly claim that distin¢tion : 
-~-Among those few is Miss Pripzaux, 
who, if she cannot boast of great 
merit as an Actress, is entitled to re- 
spect from her genteel family connex- 
ions. 

She is daughter to General Pringaux, 
who served with the late General Bur- 
Gorne ; and she passed a great part of 
her life in a dependant state with her 
Uncle Mr. CuicHEsTER of East Hayes, 
near Bath, who is remarkable only for 
his great fortuneand parsimony. She 
was accidentally introduced to Mrs. 
ABINGTON, who flattered her abilities, 
and prevailed on her to attempt the 
Stage, to which she was previously 
much disposed, as well from inclina- 

tion 
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tion as from a wish of freeing herself 
from a disagreeable dependence. 

She chose Bath for her debut, and 
was patronized by almost every elegant 
circle in the town. Though her ta- 
lents were not the most splendid, yet 
they were little inferior to those of any 
other Actress in the same Theatre ; 
they pleased the candid auditor, and 
with the support of her friends she 
began to shine in the most eminent 
Comic characters. 

As Performers who are great favou- 
rites have it in their power to dictate 
to their employers, the Managers of 
the Bath Theatre, to preserve the 
sovereignty in their own hands, always 
use some stratagem to clip the wings 
of genius, and to keep it in subordi- 
nation. An Actor who has only his 
merit to rely on, must submit to their 
will; and whenever they find he has 
soared sufficiently high, they check 
him. The*patrons of Miss Pripgaux 
demanded that she might represent 
particular charaéters ; and to such an 
authority the Managers were obliged 

Vou. I. X to 
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to bow assent. As she became more 
popular, she became more an object 
of fear to the Theatric Monarchs, who, 
finding they durst not openly impede 
her progress, had recourse to artifice: 
they circulated the idea among the 
trades-people(who are secretly jealousof 
the supremacy of the gentry, and who 
ere always the most powerful body in 
a Theatre) that she was forced upon 
them ; and ‘fobs Bull, conceiving that 
no one had a right to entertain him 
against his will, resolved to oppose 
her. The storm broke out, and the 
contest between the high and low town 
grew warmer every night, until it pro- 
duced a paper war, and in the end 
Miss Pripeaux's discharge. 

Her partizans, though defeated in 
Bath, determined not to abandon her 
interest, and obtained her an engage- 
mentat the Haymarket Theatre, where 
she made her entrée as Lady Bab Lar- 
doon; and had not the prejudices of 
her former auditors previously reached 
the Metropolis, and made an unfavou- 
rable impression, her exertions would - 

pro- 
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probably have been more kindly re- 
ceived. She, however, succeeded, and 
afterwards performed Cherry, and other 
characters. 

At the commencement of the Dru- 
ry-Lane Season, 1789, General Bur- 
GGYNE, who was one of her best pa- 
trons, procured her an engagement at 
that Theatre, where she made her first 
appearance as Miss Prue, in Love for 
Lcve ; but she has performed very lit- 
tle since. Shedoes not want spirit on 
the Stage; but her countenance and 
voice are not the most pleasing. She 
has the manners of a Lady, both in 
public and private; and she has evi- 
dently taken Mrs, Apmctan for her 
model, 
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W Ho is descended of reputable pa- 
rents, was born at High Wycombe in 
Buckinghamshire. At an early part of 
his life he was apprenticed to the cele- 
brated Doétor Arne, who engaged 
him at Drury-Lane under Mr. Gar- 
RICK, In 1760; but a dispute arising 
between those gentlemen, relative to 
Miss Brent, Fawcet was neglected, 
and after remaining two seasons, he 
was engaged by Mr. BEarp for Covent- 
Garden, where he made his debut as 
Dametius in Midas, and proved a tole- 
rable assistant in the run of the Piece. 
About this time Griarpin1, Do¢tor 
ARNE, and others, had formed a scheme 
of performing English Operas at the 
King’s Theatre, in the Hay-Market, 
for which purpose TEnpuci and P1- 
NETTI were engaged as Principals ; and 
Fawest, being atthe Doétor’s disposal, 
was likewise articled for the new un- 
dertaking ; but the Managers of the 
Theatres- 
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Theatres-Royal having more interest 
than the new Adventurers, frustrated 
their plan ; and when Fawcert’s term 
expired with the Doétor, Mr. Garrick 
re-engaged him at Drury-Lane, where 
he has continued ever since. 

Though Mr. Fawcer cannot claim 
distin&tion as an Actor, yet he is very 
useful on the Stage; and, as Old Kent 
says in King Lear, «* The best of him 
is diligence,” no man being more re- 
gular in his business: to confirm this 
assertion, we need only add, that in a 
service of thirty years, he is not re- 
membered to have paid one shilling 
forfeit for neglect of duty ; and as punc- 
tuality is as necessary in a Theatre as 
in a Banking House, it should equally 
be esteemed by the Condut¢tors in the 
one as in the other. 

Mr. Fawcert has, at different times, 
performed upwards of twenty Summers 
in Richmond, where he has often taken 
the lead asa Singer, in Young Meadows, 
Lord Aimworth, &c.— indeed he has 
appeared in some parts of importance 
in London, among which may be men- 

X 3 tioned 
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tioned Mungo, inthe Padlock; Simkin, 
in the Deserter ; Solomon in the Quaker; 
é&c. and # he does not maintain a 
conspicuous station as a Performer, he 
at least proves himself an useful sub- 
stitute in cases of emergency. 

His attention to the duties ofa father, 
and of ason, should not pass without eu- 
logium ; nor should his philanthropy, 
in being the principal in obtaining a 
Benefit about six years ago, atthe Hay- 
Market, for a Lady, who once was as 
high in estimation, as a Singer, asa Bi- 
LINGTON or a Croucn, but who had 
falleninto the most pitiable indigence, 
be looked over in silence, for it was 
through his exertions that she cleared 
upwards of seventy pounds by it. 
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Mrs. BLAND. 


"THE diurnal publications have ac- 
quired so much influence over the pub- 
lic mind, in Theatrical as well as poli- 
tical affairs, that we see many Per- 
formers raised into great reputation by 
the panegyric of the Press.—A toler- 
able portion of merit is sure to benefit 
by it; but the eulogium of a News- 
paper countera¢ts its intent, if the sub- 
ject praised is totally undeserving. 
Hence we find the Sons and Daughters 
of the Sock and Bufkin deprecating the 
vengeance of those agreeable and in- 
ftructive, but too often corrupt en- 
gines ; and since it so easily accelerates 
their preferment, we must pardon their 
solicitude for a Puff. 

The Lady before us was first introduc- 
edto public life by a Puff, though one of 
a different description from that above 
alluded to. Mr. Capy, the Hair-dresser 
to the Royal Circus, heard and ap- 
proved Miss Romanzini’s voice, while 


she 
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she was a child ; her vivacity was like- 
wise conspicuous; and judging her 
capable of entertaining the Town asa 
Performer, he with little difficulty pre- 
vailed on her mother, a poor Italian 
Jewess, to consent that she might be 
articled to the Managers, who being 
in want of Children to represent short 
recitative Pieces, readily engaged her, 
though at a very small income- 

Little Romanzm1 was soon distin- 
guished, by her arch humour and pretty 
manner of singing, from the rest of her 
cotemporaries. She gradually advane- 
ed in the opinion of the audience, and 
in the opinion -of her employers, until 
slne became the greatest favourite in her 
lime at that place of amusement. Her 
mother, indeed, lamented the obliga- 
tion she was underof breaking the Sab- 
bath ; but the necessity of obtaining 
a livelihood, she thought a sufficient 
justification. 

When her term of probation ex- 
pirecd, she was emulous to figure 
in more regular and reputable Dra- 
mas. Her talents had been spoken of 
in flattering language, and she was 

gladly 
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gladly accepted into Mr. Daty’ 

Corps.—The people of Dublin were 
delighted with her sprightliness ; she 
gained upon them the oftener she was 
seen—and even the Manager, who dies 
for every Lady he brings forward, felt, 
or feigned to feel, a passion for this 
young Israelite : his visits and attention 
did not escape the timid eye of the 
Mother, who, apprehensive that her 
Daughter’s virtue was in danger, took 
Mr. Daty aside, and remonstrated 
nearly in the following words :-*« Vai 
dush you vant vit my litile black ting ?— 
you are always running after, and pulling 
my little black ting !—You have one very 
jine vomans of your own, fo I beg you vill 
let my little black ting alone!” —This 
check had the desired effect; Mr. 
Day, not thinking the Lady worth 
making a noise about, gave up the 
chace. 

When Mrs. WricuTEn thought pro- 
per to desert the Stage and her charm. 
ing family, for a Vinegar Merchant in 
Tooley-street, the Managers of Drury- 
Lane found great difficulty in supply- 


ing 
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MANZINI was engaged for that purpose, 
and she certainly has proved herself 
the best substitute. She soon ingratiat, 
ed herself with the public, particular. 
ly by her performance of the Page, in 
Richard Caur de Lion: the song of 
© The.merry dance I dearly love” gave 
great eclat to her, as well as to the 
Piece, which is never performed with- 
eut the most flattering testimenies of. 
spprobation. 

n the Summer of 1789, she went to 
Liverpool, where she succeeded with 
the same facility she had done in Lone 
don and Dublin. She not only per- 
formed on the Stage, but officiated im 
Concerts; and, eager to profit by the 
partiality of the inhabitants, she used 
all her cunning to procure a good Be- 
hefit. She knew therewerea great num- 
ber of Roman Catholics in the town, 
and that they liberally patronised those 
of their own persuasion ; she therefore 
regularly displayed her devotion in 
their chapels. But a wicked Wag, by 
circulating the report of her bemg a 

Jewess, 
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Jewess, obliged her to sit sewing at 
her window every Saturday forenoon, 
toshew that she broke the Sabbath; and 
the better to contradi& the assertion, 
she made hermother buyalive pig in the 
evening, and go to every person with 
whom she could pretend business, and 
ling the young Sir Foseph Mawbey 
ty the tail, tell, that it was for the din- 
ner of her and her Jitile black tmg the 
next day. 

By this artifice, her most sanguine 
expettations were exceeded : and such 
were the emoluments she received, and 
the promises made her, that she refused 
to return to Drury-Lane without an 
increase of salary, as she was offered a 
very genteel engagement at the Con- 
certs during the winter. ‘Her request 
was, however, refused ; and after afew 
weeks deliberation, she thought it most 
prudent to return to London. 

But the attention she paid to her 
finances did not subdue every other pas- 
sion; for about two years ago she be- 
came so much enamoured with Mr. 
Buanp, brother to Mrs. Jonpan, that 
after 
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after some solicitation on his part they 
were made one, and since their union 
they have already made fwo, for the 
Lady was delivered of twins last sum- 
mer, 

The Charaéters in which Mrs. BLAND’s 
principal merit lies are, Pert Girls 
and Chambermaids. Her voice and man- 
ner of singing are extremely arch and 
agreeable; and although she cannot 
boast of her beauty or elegance of per- 
son, yet she is one of the most favourite 
and justly admired Actresses in the 
Metropolis. She has lately been the 
chief support of the Summer Theatre, 
where she never fails of receiving the 
most unbounded applause; and where 
the performance of Madelon, in The 
Surrender of Calais, has considerably 
raised her reputation, and added to the 
success Of the Opera. 
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Mr. PARSONS. 


HAD the Comedian we are about to 
introduce been attached to any of those 
professions where his merit might only 
claim mediocrity, his memoirs would 
be too unincidental, and consequently 
too unentertaining for a place here; 
and we should need an apology for in- 
troducing the history of a man whose 
private life has left so little to speak of, 
did not his merit as an Actor claim this 
Theatrical record. 

In what country town in England 
Mr. Parsons was born, or what induc- 
ed him to the profession of the Stage, 
we are unacquainted with: his first 
appearance in public, however, is dated 
from Edinburgh, in the year 1758, 
where, having the good sense to find 
out his forte, and modesty enough not 
to step out of it, he struck into a line 
of actmg which few young performers 
voluntarily do,—the parts of Old Men. 
In this walk he early acquired reputa- 

Vo. I. Y tion, 
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tion, and being content with it, he re- 
mained there some years, cultivating 
his talents ; till Mr. Garrick, being ap- 
prised of his merit, engaged him for 
Drury-Lane, where a Pertormer in his 
line was then much wanted. 

Fis first appearance there was as Filch, 
in the Beggar's Opera, in the begin- 
ning of the Winter, 1763 ; his wifeplay- 
ed Mrs. Peacbum the same night. Her 
merit was of the middling kind; but 
his, even in this part, gained him great 
reputation ; and, notwithftanding there 
was what was thought a finished Filch 
at the other house, Parsons so enrich- 
ed this character by hisdress, manner, 
and the peculiar, knowing, vulgarity of 
his language, as promised him to turn 
out a considerable acquisition to the 
list of low Comedians. 

It is.on the Stage, as it is in other busi- 
nesses, the lives of those men who are 
constantly employed, and not under 
a necessity of rambling from place 
to place, retain tco great an uni- 
formity (except those unusual events 
which sometimes take place) to make 

them 
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them remarkable. Parsons was in 
this predicament—he found .it his in- 
terest to be stationary, and in the in- 
tervals of his leisure he cultivated his 
talents; they have repaid his assiduity ; 
nor was his principal (Mr. Garrick) 
sparing either in his instructions or en- 
couragement : so that he has Jong been 
justly considered as one of the chastest 
performers of Old Alen this or any 
other Stage has produced. 

He has now grown in reality what 
he has so long and so successfully re- 
presented. Old age has enfeebled him 
so much, and he is so very tenacious of 
his health, that one day at Rehearsal 
some of the Performers affected sur- 

rise and sorrow for his apparent 
indisposition; and Parsons, believing 
them sincere, and fancying himself 
really very ill, sent fora coach, went 
home, and was confined many days by 
his imaginary malady. 

His health is, however, very precari« 
ous; and as he has saved a-snug: in- 
dependence, he has often resolved to 
retire. from the Stage. The .Managers 
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of Drury-Lane, finding him incapable 
of performing so often as required, 
murmured at paying him a large 
salary ; in conse:,uence of which, he 
some time ago relinquished his situ- 
ation, but he has now resumed it. 

It happens with most A¢tors who 
appear in disguised characters, such as 
Buffoons, Old Men, &c. that if they 
imitate the outlines of such a part, they 
are at liberty to fill it up as they please. 
This licenee often gives rise to affec- 
tation and unnatural acting ; but Par- 
sons, by a happy attention to all the‘ 
Ninttize of his cast, shews a finished 
piece of dotage, avarice, or whatever 
infirmity or passion he would re 
—the tottering knee, the'sudden stare, 
the plodding look, nay the taking out 
the handkerchief, all proclaim him a 
finished Actor in his walk. Where 
tan, for instance, be a finer illustration 
of Sir Sampson LeEcENp’s account of 
him, in the character of Old Foresight, 
in Love for Love, where he asks, ‘* On 
what old nail now, my Nostradamus, 
are you poring °” than Parsons shews 

you 
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youat that time in his face and attitude? 
An engraving taken of him at this mo- 
ment would perhaps be the best pic- 
ture of a Plodding Astronomer, in the 
cabinets of the curious. 
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H OW are we to account for a person 
bred a Cook, and some part of his life 
actually engaged in that profession in 
Lord Nortn’s family, afterwards ac- 
quiring no inconsiderable share of re- 
putation asan Actor, but by those ani- 
mosities that we so often find subsist 
between Fortune and Genius? When 
the former, as if envious of the latter, 
so readily avails herself of every im- 
pediment to curb her flights and 
thwart her inclinations. 

Mr. BappeExey’s first introduction 
to life was in the kitchen of our Eng- 
lish ARISTOPHANES, Mr. Foote, where 
he officiated many years. Who then 
ean doubt of his abilities, who was 
able to hit with such precision the taste 
of so great a favourite of the Muses? 
His intimacy with the Stage, from the 
situation of his Master, flattered his 
tinatural turn; and, finding his inclina- 
tions every hour verging towards the 

Green- 
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Green-Room, he at laft decided to ex- 
change the basting ladle for the snuff- 
box, and wear the spit by his side, 
which he handled with so much dex. 
terity in the course of his culinary pre- 
fession. 

Previously to this resolution, he 
was detérmined to go abroad. To step 
from one profession to another at once, 
he thought might incur too much cen- 
sure: Hattering himself, therefore, 
that a short absence from his native 
country would obliterate the knowledge 
of his former situation, and at the 
same time enlarge his natural qualifica- 
tions for the Stage, he hired himself as 
valet-de-chambre to a gentleman who 
was going the tour of Europe. Being 
three years abroad in this capacity, he 
acquired some knowledge of the French 
Janguage ; and being a man of fancy 
and memory, he sprinkled his mind 
with a number of bagatelle accomplish- 
ments, which, however they unfit a 
man for decorating science, should 
never be looked over by one who is to 
bustie through life. 

On 
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On his return from the Continent, 
he appeared a gentleman at large: the 
dress and manners of the French he 
imbibed from sympathy ; and as he 
had some money from his mafter’s ge- 
nerosity, he was enabled to figure 
away at the Play-houses, and other 
public places of resort. In this round 
of amusements he met with Miss Snow, 
the daughter of a state trumpeter to 
his Masesty, the charms of whose 
voice and person made such an im- 
pression on his heart as determined him 
to use every effort to obtain her Fir- 
ed with these resolutions, he began 
to attack the fair citadel, which, under 
the triple discharge of dressing, sing- 
ing, and dancing, surrendered after 
an obftinate siege of three weeks. 

Finding himself in the possession of 
such a treasure, he hinted to her the 
Stage, a profession she had ever a pen- 
chant for, but, under the protection 
of her husband, rendered doubly plea- 
asing. He accordingly introduced 
her to the Managers of Drury-Lane, 
who inftantly agreed with her at a de- 


cent salary. 
Mrs. 
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Mrs. BADDELEY no sooner appeared 
under Theatrical advantages, than she 
became a favourite of the Lown. One 
admired her person, another her voice, 
and athird her acting. In short, the 
whole audience consented in giving lier 
the most flattering encomiums her 
most sanguine wishes could form, 
which, no doubt, emboldened her to 
disclose those excellencies that difhi- 
dence, in consequence of a contrary 
reception, might withhold. 

Mr. BappELEy soon after made his 
debut ; but his wife, before a twelve- 
month had elapsed, grew so kind toa 
number of lovers, that even the delt- 
cacy of the Green-Room was roused ; 
and a remonftrance of her being so ve- 
ry heedless of appearances was loudly 
talked of by the whole Company. 
Mr. Greornce Garrick entered into 
their resentments, and happening to 
express himself one morning rather toe 
warmly on this subject to Mr. Bappe- 
LEY, the affronted husband sent him a 
challenge, which very fortunately was 
decided next day in Hyde Park, as 

bloodless 
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bloodless as those fought behind the 
scenes Go Drury-Lane Theatre. 

Previously to this combat, Bappr- 
LEY and his wife were discharged the 
Theatre, on account of the husband’s 
insisting on receiving her salary ; and 
it was the constant buz of the Green- 
Room, that on account of her morals, 
they never would be re-admitted ; but 
from whatever motive it happened, 
whether from BAppELEY’s giving a proof 
that he possessed more virtue than 
common fame allowed him; or that 
an useful Actor and Actress were 
thought diftinét characters from a dis- 
sipated man or woman, they were 
next season taken in at their usual sa- 
laries. 

Mrs. BApDELEY, however, soon sepa- 
rated from her husband ; and on the 
profusion of wealth bestowed for her 
favours, she lived for several years in 
an uncommonly splendid ftile; but 
when her charms decreased, she could 
not decrease her expenditure, until she 
was obliged to fly to Scotland fron? 
her creditars, where she drank lauda- 

num 
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hum to drown the recolleétion of her 
past life, and died a few years ago in 
great misery. 

Asan Actor, Mr. BAppELey has me- 
rit in several parts of low Comedy ;— 
Foreign Footmen he is in thorough pos- 
session of. During his residence on 
the Continent, he acquired their man- 
ner with their pronunciation, which 
sets off his characters to critical advan- 
tage. To a person who has travelled, 
the shrug of Canton betrays the obse- 
quiousness-of the Swiss as much ag 
his conversation, 
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Mr. BARRYMORE. 


THE Drama holds out various in- 
ducements to its followers. The ma- 
jority of Theatrical entbusiasis, we be- 
lieve, attempt it from foolish pride and 
ill-diref&ted ambition ; some few from ne- 
cessity, and others from the prospect it 
affords of idleness and dissipation. The 
London Stage holds such captivating 
views of opulence, luxury,’and splen- 
dor, that numerous adventurers are in- 
duced to engage in Provincial Com- 
panies, in the hope that a little coun- 
try practice will qualify them for the 
capital ; and so general a passion is 
Vanity in the human breast, that the 
meanest Player of the poorest country 
town entertains ideas, and cherishes 
the hope, of one day attracting crowds 
in those dramatic emporiums, Drury- 
Lane and Covent-Garden. 

Mr. BarRYMORE’S Father, whose 
name is BLEwit, is a Hair-dresser in 
Taunton, and had placed him at Mr, 

Lap- 
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Lapproke’s Counting-house, which, 
like the celebrated Powe tt, he quitted 
for the profession of the Sock and 
Bufkin. Perhaps the great success of 
his predecessor, together with his own 
dislike of business, and love of plea- 
sure, operated on his mind more 
strongly than any predilection for a¢t- 
ing. A natural turn forconviviality ill 
accorded with his situation, and occa- 
sioned a total neglect of Cocker ; which, 
with pecuniary embarrassment, soon 
turned the Balance, and confirmed his 
resolution of becoming a Player. 

His first exhibition was in the West 
of England ; but so very small was his 
emoluments, that they scarce afforded 
him a subsistence. 

His genteel appearance and pompous 
address, however, impressed the inn- 
keepers with an opinion of his conse- 
quence, and he is said to have contract- 
ed debts with much less difficuity than 
he discharged them. In different Com- 
panies he experienced the likeobstacles, 
which he obviated in a similar manner, 
until he was seen at Brighton by Mr. 

Vou. I. “Ze CoLMAN, 
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Cotman, where, contrasted with the 
wretched exertions of his brother 
Actors, he appeared to the modern 
Zerence, possessed of powers that 
might be usful in London, and he was 
accordingly engaged for the Hay-Mar- 
ket Theatre. 

But the best judges are sometimes 
mistaken ; and Mr. Cotman, who had 
sele¢ted our Hero for his vocal powers, 
soon repented his bargain ; and he was 
dismissed with a pecuniary compensa- 
tion, in Hew of performance. 

The approbation of Mr. Corman, 
however, having reached the ears of the 
Proprietors of Drury-Lane Theatre, 
they engaged Mr. Barrymore in the 
hour of their distress, occasioned by the 
loss of Mr. Du Be_iamy, who thought 

roper to retire from a London Stage. 
Prior tothis, he had applied to Mr. 
Lin ey, and had been rejected. 

Like many others, Mr. BARRYMORE 
began his career in a line for which 
Nature had not very liberally qualified 
him. He made his essay in Young Mea- 
dows, in Love is a Village ; but his re- 

: ception 
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ception only gave hopes of supporting 
the singing parts with mediocrity, until 
a Gentleman of merit could be found ; 
and though the Managers expected no 
benefit from his musical attraction, yet 
still they thougnt he would be worth 

an inconsiderable salary as an Actor. 
In this state of insignificance he re- 
mained several years, appearing occa- 
sionally in Comedies, Tragedies, Ope- 
ras, Farces, &c. until a favourable 
opening occurred by the removal of 
Mr. Farren, who went to Covent-Gar- 
den. Mr. BarrnyMoRE was immediately 
invested with most of his parts, which 
were not inconsiderable ; and ‘by his 
spirited performance of Carlos, in Ifa- 
bella, he first made a favourable impres- 
sion on the Public. Soon after this, 
Mr. BannisTER, Jun. being indisposed 
at a time when he should have person- 
ated Charles Oakley, in the Jealous Wife, 
our Hero offered to read that part ata 
very short notice. An apology was 
made to the audience, and accepted. 
Mr. Barrymore accordingly began, 
with the part in his hand, but put itin 
Z2 his 
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Cotman, where, contrasted with the 
wretched exertions of his brother 
Actors, he appeared to the modern 
Terence, possessed of powers that 
might be usful in London, and he was 
accordingly engaged for the Hay-Mar- 
ket Theatre. 

But the best judges are sometimes 
mistaken ; and Mr. Cotman, who had 
selected our Hero for his vocal powers, 
soon repented his bargain ; and he was 
dismissed with a pecuniary compensa- 
tion, in lieu of performance. 

The approbation of Mr. Cotman, 
however, having reached the ears of the 
Proprietors of Drury-Lane Theatre, 
they engaged Mr. Barrymore in the 
hour of their distress, occasioned by the 
loss of Mr. Du BELLAMY, who thought 

roper to retire from a London Stage. 
rior tothis, he had applied to Mr. 
LinLEY, and had been rejected. 

Like many others, Mr. BARRYMORE 
began his career in a line for which 
Nature had not very liberally qualified 
him. He made his essay in Young Mea- 
dows, in Love is a Village ; but his re- 
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ception only gave hopes of supporting 
the singing parts with mediocrity, until 
a Gentleman of merit could be found ; 
and though the Managers expected no 
benefit from his musical attraction, yet 
still they thought he would be worth 

an inconsiderable salary as an Actor. 
In this state of insignificance he re- 
mained several years, appearing occa- 
sionally in Comedies, Tragedies, Ope- 
ras, Farces, &c. until a favourable 
opening occurred by the removal of 
Mr. Farren, who went to Covent-Gar- 
den. Mr. BarrYMORE was immediately 
invested with most of his parts, which 
were not inconsiderable ; and ‘by his 
spirited performance of Carlos, in Ifa- 
bella, he first made a favourable impres- 
sion on the Public. Soon after this, 
Mr. Bannister, Jun. being indisposed 
at a time when he should have person- 
ated Charles Oakley, in the Fealous Wife, 
our Hero offered to read that part at a 
very short notice. An apology was 
made to the audience, and accepted. 
Mr. Barrymore accordingly began, 
with the part in his hand, but put itin 
L2 his 
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his pocket in the second at&t. This 
pleased and astonished all present ; 
and as he played the character ex- 
tremely well, he was rewarded with 
the most loud and flattering applause. 

These fortunate events operated 
greatly in his favour, and were at- 
tended with an increase of salary. 
About this time he married the daugh- 
ter of an Oilman, in Bloomsbury. 

The death of Mr. Brereron, and the 
desertion of Mr. Parmer, concurred 
still farther to his advancement, which 
he accelerated by an obsequious de- 
meanor, and insinuating flattery. He 
is now accumulating money, in which 
he is assisted by his old Master, Mr. 
LapEROKE, who always makes a great 
party on his Benefit night. 

From the preceding circumstances 
it will appear, that he has been push- 
ed into notice more by good for- 
tune than merit; though his abi- 
lities are of a nature to catch general 
applause. His figure and face are un- 
exceptionable, and his voice clear and 

strong. 
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are constrained ; and he has never been 
able to divest himself of the pompous 
strut acquired when strolling. He dis- 
covers little mental faculties, and sup- 
plies the want of discrimination, by a 
strong emphasis and animated mamner, 
sometimes bordering on the rant ; but, 
upon the whole, he is considered as a 
tolerably good second-rate Actor, 
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Tue present popularity of Music 
opens s0 many sources of emolument 
and reputation to Singers of ability, 
that it may be justly asserted, there is 
not so profitable aline in theTheatre. A 
vocal Performer carries strong recom- 
mendations into company, and though 
some profess a_ pride above singing in 
private, yet it is avery false pride ; for 
where is the difference between enter- 
taining a circle of friends, and thereby 
promoting benefit interest, and officiat- 
ing in public avowedly for a salary? 
Miss HaGuey was early introduced 
to Public Life, and therefore we pre- 
sume she is not unwilling to display 
her talents in private. Her father kept 
an Ale-house at the top of Sackville- 
street, where she was remarked for vi- 
vacity and a pretty voice, which in- 
duced several friends to point out the 
Stage as the proper place for exerting 
those powers which Nature had bestow- 
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edupon her. Her parents, however, 
declined initiating her in a profession 
so dangerous to female rectitude ; nor 
was it until their circumstances were 
considerably deranged, that they con- 
sented to her being apprenticed to Mr. 
LINLEY. 

That Gentleman, who has so often 
evinced his fkill and success as a 
Teacher, bestowed great time and 
careon her instruction ; and in the win- 
ter of 1789, he brought her forward 
at Drury-Lane, in the Oraforios. Her 
debut was not, indeed, marked with 
great eclat, yet she gave sufficient 
proofs of possessing a voice and taste 
that might one day acquire her con- 
siderable celebrity. 

In the September following she was 
engaged on a regular salary, and plac- 
ed as a Member of the Theatre. She 
has performed Gillian, in the Quaker, 
and several other vocal charaéters, in 
which she has given general satisfac- 
tion. Her voice, though not strong, is 
plaintive and agreeable ; her person 
neat aud genteel ; her stile evidently 

copied 
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copied from Mrs. Croucy, to whom 
she has proved a very good substitute, 
and with more practice she will, no 
doubt, become a favourite with the 
Public. 

It is said that this Lady has of late 
entered the holy state of matrimony, 
and that she designs to quit the Stage, 
but we have not yet ascertained the 
fact, nor the name of the Bridegroom. 
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It is ever the fate of merit, to incur 
the obloquy of the envious dunce, who 
delights in exposing the pristine in- 
digence or ignorance of successful ad- 
venturers ; while the wise and gener- 
ous double their encomiums on him who 
has surmounted the greatest difficulties. 
Mr. Dicnum was bred a Taylor; a 
circumstance that has often afforded 
jests in the Green-Room ; nor have his 
friends before the curtain overlooked 
his guondam occupation. The desire of 
Sir Wiliam Meadows, in Love ina Vil- 
lage, that his son should go and plant 
Cabbages and Cucumbers, has some- 
times produced more risible effects 
than the author expected. Such public 
farcasms would have driven many 
blushing candidates from the Stage ; 
but Mr. Dicnum, whose feelings are 
not the most delicate, instead of being 
confused, apparently participated he 
¢ 
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the laugh; and from insensibility, 
overcame the prejudices that, perhaps, 
could not have been resisted by forti- 
tude. 

This Gentleman’s father was a Mas. 
ter Taylor in Wild-street, to which 
business he bred his son as soon as he 
could wield the needle; and he was 
arrived at great proficiency, when his 
voice was distin guished in singing at the 
Roman Catholic Chapel, in Duke. 
street, where his family constantly at- 
tended. He was recommended by some 
persons of the same religious persua- 
sion to Mr, Lin.ey, who took him as 
an apprentice. . 

Misfortunes in trade drove his pa- 
rents to great difficulties ; and as his 
only support, during his musical pro- 
bation, was from them, he was fre- 
quently obliged to take a lesson from 
Mr. Lintey as a breakfast ; and to sing 
a song instead of eating adinner. The 
happy dayat last arrived, and he made 
his first appearance in Young Meadows, 
at Drury-Lane, with such eclat, as 

esta- 
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established him at a good salary, and 
was the occasion of the Opera running 
several nights; and now, instead 
of being pushed about by the scene- 
shifters; as had formerly been the 
case, he was admitted into the Green- 
Room, and looked on as the first Singer 
in his line. 

The joy his family felt at his success 
may easily be conceived, as their pe- 
cunlary concerns were much embar- 
rassed, and for some time they had 
looked to fhe talents of their son as 
their only relief: nor were they disap- 
pointed, for he discovered the greatest 
filial affection, and, in fact, supported 
them. 

Having severely felt the bitter pangs 
of an empty stomach and pocket, he 
resolved now to compensate for his 
former short allowance. In the fore- 
noon he would eat a mutton chop at 
one house, a bason of soup at a second, 
and a beef steak at a third, and by 
this means he became very corpulent. 
There was, however, one convenience 
attending his indulgence of ss 
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if wanted at rehearsal, he was sure to 
be found in some Chop-house near 
Covent-Garden, reasoning with the 
Cook-maid, or contemplating the beau- 
ties of the larder. , 

Whether wounded by Plutus or Cu- 
pid we cannot say, but he entered into 
the holy state of matrimony, a few years 
since, with Miss Renner, the daughter 
of an Attorney, with whoin he received 
a handsome fortune. 

Mr. Dicnum’s ideas of acting are, 
indeed, mechanical. When he found 
his body growing very bulky, he ob- 
served to some of his brethren, that it 
was troublesome to be always placing 
his right hand on his heart, and wish- 
ed to know if his left would not do as 
well; but this produced such an im- 
mediate effect on the muscles of his 
friend’s face, that, with shame, he re- 
linquished his design of improvement. 

His voice is a soft agreeable tenor, 
but rendered somewhat unpleasant by 
being formed too much in his throat. 
Mr. Lintey enabled him to acquire 
fame at the commencement of his 

Theatrical 
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Theatrical life, but he has discovered 
no desire of increasing it since. The 
corpulence of his person, and the suc- 
cess of Mr. KEL.Ly, have thrown him 
into the shade, though he still is a fa- 
vourite of the town. 


Vo, I. Aa Mr. 
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Mz. Ricuarp Svett was born in 
London ; and his father, who was a 
butcher, for many years officiated in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, not in pointing 
out the road to Heaven, but in point- 
ing out the beauties and curiosities of 
that noble building. It is possible that 
he still fills the same situation. 

Whether the Hero of these Memoirs 
was initiated in any particular busi- 
ness beside the art of Mucic, we cannot 
exactly ascertain, but he is recollected 
to have been a singing-boy in the 
King’s Chapel, and to have made his 
Theatrical debut in a little part at the 
" Hay-Market Theatre. He also, when 
young, sung at a lea-Garden, near the 
Borough. 

Soon as he attained the appearance 
of manhood he became a votary of the 
Sock in the country; and in the York 
Company he acquired the repute of an 
agreeable low Comedian, and a sober 
respectable young man. 


He 
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He was cotemporary with KEemsxez, 
and went to Edinburgh with that 
Gentleman and the rest of the York 
Company, where he gave equal satis- 
faction as in Yorkshire. The agility 
of Miss West, a Dancer in the The- 
atre, rather than her beauty, about 
this time, agitated his affections :—— 
he paid her great attention, and it was 
generally believed by the Members of 
the Theatre, that he would marry her ; 
but when the proposal was made, 
though he did not decisively decline, 
yet he prevaricated, and shewed that 
though he admired the Lady, his love 
was not so violent as to seduce him into 
matrimonial bonds. 

He went for the Summer season to 
Liverpool; and Miss West, who in- 
herits all the spirit of Lady Pliant, 
finding herself deserted, and sneered 
at by some of her fair friends, resolved 
on doing herself justice. She fol- 
lowed her faithless swain full of in: 
dignation, and attacking him with the 
most commanding loquacity, frighten- 
ed him to a compliance. 

Aa2 Pru- 
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Prudence in a private, and consider- 
able merit in a public capacity, to- 
gether with the influence of some 
triends, recommended him to the Ma- 
nagers of Drury-Lane ; and he made 
his first appearance in Ralph, in The 
Maid of the Mill, above ten years ago. 
Though he did not greatly excite the 
admiration of the town, he displayed 
such talents as procured him an en- 
garement. 

Since his introduétion to a London 
Audience, he has increased his fame, 
though slowly; and he now stands next. 
to Parsons in the particular line of 
acting, inwhich he has most merit— 
Old Men or Clowns. He is extremely 
thin in his person, and is a very good 
Musician. In the country he was 
thought an excellent Singer, and he 
has performed Lubin, in The Quaker, 
and other vocal characters, at Drury- 
Lane. 

Mr. Suett does not attribute a small 
poition of his success to the comic ef- 
fe& of his Wigs, of which he boasted 
a most excellent assortment, until they 

were 
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were destroyed in the general confla- 
gration of the Birmingham Theatre 
last summer; and until he can replace 
them, we hope the Public will make an 
allowance for the great drawback their 
loss must be upon his comic abilities. 


Aas Mr. 
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Mr. WILLIAMES. 


"Tuou GH as an Aor Mr. Wi- 
LIAMES has little claim to public favor, 
yet as a Singer he is entitled to some 
notice; a qualification, however, in 
our opinion, inferior to the former ; 
yet no ways less beneficial to the 
possessor, than entertaining to the 
Public. Instances of this abound in 
both the Theatres, particylarly in the 
Opera House, where the salary of a 
mere vocal performer often exceeds by 
tar the emoluments and appendages of 
the Professors of Colleges. 

Mr. WituiaMEs is a native of Wales, 
where his sister is at present a Milli- 
ner, and his parents, who were people 
of respectability, desirous of rearing 
all their children to business, put our 
Hero to study the trade of a Silk-mer- 
cer, with VaNsoMER and Paul, in 
Pall-Mall. The pleasures of London 
had scarcely brushed off the awkward 
habits and notions of the country, 

when 
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when the Stage attracted his particular 
attention——he became a constant 
visitant, and eulogium having been 
often beftowed on his voice, by those 
who judged of it by its loudness, he 
conceived a strong inclination to try 
his talents as a public Singer. 

His success was much inferior to his 
expectations ;—— a _ stiff aukward de- 
portment, and uncultivated ear, dis- 
pleased, although his person was toler- 
able, and his voice strong. But these 
defects he hoped to remove, and cheer- 
fully retired among those little Beings, 
who represent insignificant Lords, un- 
til experience might enable him to rise 
into a more elevated point of view. 

Mr. WiiiiamEs was long reputed 
to be generally disliked by the Fair 
Sex, yet his late wife, when Mrs. 
Wizson, did all in her power to prove 
the fallacy of that opinion; and we 
are led to believe that Miss Couns, 
of the Drury-Lane Company, looked so 
kindly upon him last summer while 
they were both performing at Rich- 

mond, 
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mond, that matrimony itis supposed 
will be the result. 

Towards the conclusion of the year 
¥790, he commenced Tavern-Keeper 
in the Shakespeare Tavern, formerly 
kept by Mr. Fox, in Bew Street, who 
really took pains to drive away custo- 
mers. Mr. Wituiames has pursued a 
very different line of conduét ; and if 
he is not an excellent Actor or Singer, 
yet he is a most excellent Landlord; he 
is attentive, polite, and reasonable in 
in all his charges; and bis liquors 
and dinners deserve great commenda- 
tion. ‘The house has been amazingly sue- 
cessful since it bas been under his di- 
rection ; it is excellently situated tor the 
accommodation of visitors to Covent- 
Garden Theatre, from whence parties 
sup every night, and the Coffee-Room 
is constantly crowded. Indeed, if Mr. 
WILLIAMES pursues the same line of 
conduét, he must make a fortune, which 
is more than he ever will do on the 





Stage. 
At the commencement of last sea- 
gon, Mr. Kemsie, with a degree of 
rigour, 
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rigour, bordering upon the Prussian 
discipline, discharged Mr. WILLIAMES 
from the Theatre, as he observed that 
he could not attend both to the busi- 
ness of his house and to the business 
of the Stage. Mr. WiLLiaMEs, however, 
does not seem to be inclined wholly 
to relinquish the mimic art; for last 
Summer he performed, and was Deputy 
Manager, at Richmond Theatre, under 
Captain WaTHEN. 


Mrs, 
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iMiss FARREN. 


T HE early parts of the history of 
many eminent Ladies on the Stage 
must be extremely disagreeable to them 
in the recital; and to none, wejappre- 
hend, more than to Miss Farren, who 
from the lowest histrionic sphere has 
raised herself to the most elevated. 
When, therefore, we see talents and 
assiduity accomplish what, this Lady 
has done, we naturally feel inclined to 
favour so meritorious an individual; 
and although our present Subject, by 
hoping one day to become a British 
Peeress, may be hurt at any thing like 
the truth in her memoirs, yet we trust 
that the following, which we feel 
bound to publish for the sake of im- 
partiality, will not, even by herself, 
be considered the most ill-natured that 
could be written. 

This Lady’s father was a surgeon in 
Cork.—An early fondness for the 
Drama, induced him to quit that citys 

an 
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and commence Actor in an itinerant 
Company in England ; and during a 
campaign at Tewkesbury, he married 
Mrs. FArRREN, at whose house he 
lodged, and who then kept a shop for 
the sale of haberdashery.—Mrs. Far- 
REN was born at Liverpool.—After 
their union, it was natural to suppose, 
they would betake to the Stage; but 
Mrs. Farren was more remarkable for 
her prolification, than for any display 
of dramatic talents. She produced her 
husband three daughters and a son, 
when he died in circumstance of ex- 
treme indigence. 

Left without friends, and even with- 
_ out abilities, to procure a comfortable 
subsistence for a numerous family, 
Mrs. Farren struggled with great 
fortitude ; and though she experienced 
the most poignant poverty, yet she 
fulfilled the duties of a mother, with 
the utmost tenderness. As her situa- 
tion in the Corps to which she belong- 
ed was very inferior, so were her 
profits; and whenever her children 
were capable, she put them on the. 
| Stage, 
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tribute a small pittance to the general 
stock. 

Her eldest daughter Kirry first 
cheered her hopes, by displaying great 
vivacity and sprightliness in the parts 
of Girls and Chambermaids: while BEt- 
SEY (the subje&t of these Memoirs) was 
much caressed, in personating King 
Edward the Fifth, in Richard the Third, 
and similar parts: at the same time, 
she discovered a very agreeable voice , 
but their indigence was still exceeding. 
ly depressing. 

From this state of misery Mrs. Far- 
REN endeavoured to emancipate herself 
and children, by applying to Mr. 
WHITELY, a celebrated Manager then 
at Chester. This gentleman’s Com- 
pany was full; but he readily recom- 
mended them to Mr. Youncer of 
Liverpool ; and from the report which 
had reached him of Kirry FaRRen’s 
merit, he engaged the whole family. 

Miss BetsEY FarreEn, at the age of 
fifteen, made her debut at Liverpool in 
Rosetta, in Love ina Village. She next 

performed 
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performed Lady Townly, and pleased 
Mr. Youncerso well, that he procured 
credit with his tradesmen for what 
clothes any of the family might stand 
in need of. 

Miss FarreEn continued a great fa- 
vourite with the people in Liverpool, 
and the Manager had her interest so 
much at heart, that he obtained an en- 
gagement for her with Mr. Cotman ; 
and she made her first appearance at 
the Hay-Market Theatre in the Suin- 
mer of 1777, the same season with the 
the late Mr. HEnpERson. Here she re- 
linguished all claim to salary, from the 
consideration of having achoice of parts, 
and acquired the reputation she now so 
justly retains of a first-rate Actress. 

After succeeding so well at the Hay- 
Market she was engaged at Covent- 
Garden Theatre, where she performed 
Tragedy with the late Mr. Diccrs, 
and in a short time afterwards became 
a member of Old Drury, through the 
interest of her friend Youncir, who 
was at the time Stage-Manager at that 
Theatre. 


Vu B b Here 
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Here she held the rank of first Tra- 
gic Actress, and represented fuliet, the 
Fair Circassian, &c. with great and 
merited applause. In Comedy, she 
stood next to Mrs. Apnincton; and 
when that Lady went to Covent-Gar- 
den Theatre, Miss FARREN was con- 
sidered an excellent, if not*an equal, 
substitute It is probable, however, 
that her own merit, though heightened 
by a nice and critical observance of 
Mrs. ABINGTON’s manners, would never 
have raised her to the eminence she now 
holds, or, at leaft, would never have at- 
tra¢éted so much public attention, had 
she not kindled a flame in the breast of 
the Hon. C. J. Fox. 

About this time the British Demo- 
STHENES paid her particular attention, 
and frequently dangled whole evenings 
behind the scenes for the sake of her 
company; but after one season’s pur- 
suit he gave up the chase, and was 
succeeded by Lord Dersy, who, it is 
said, very much approved his resigna- 
tion. 

This nobleman immediately avowed 

the 
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every means of promoting her interest. 
He not only spoke to the Managers in 
her favour, but induced Lady Doro. 
THEA THompson and Lady Crcizia 
Jouxston to become her patrons. ‘I his 
raised her importance in the Theatre ; 
and Mr. Kine, who about this time 
was appointed Manager, was proud to 
instruct and advance a Lady so much 
noticed by the fashionable world. 

An elegant copy of verses was han- 
ded about tqwn at this time, dissuading 
her from an attachment to Lord Drersy, 
as too early in life to play « Darsy 
and Joan.” Elevated to the very first 
circles, she now became anxious to 
rival those of the highest rank and for- 
tune in every female and polite accom- 
plishment ; she applied with such in- 
defatigable pains toimprovement, that 
she is now justly considered as a finish- 
ed pattern of female elegance and fa- 
shion. 

A: few years ago his Grace of Ricn- 
MOND, desirous of having private Plays 
performed at his house in Privy Gar- 

Bb2 dens, 
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dens, in which Lords Dersy, HENRY 
}'iTzGERALD, and the Hon. Mrs. Da- 
MER, were to take the principal charac- 
ters, Miss FARREN was appointed to 
preside over the Stage business, an em- 
ployment of which she was very fond, 
us it introduced her to a wider circle of 
Nobility, and thereby gave her an in- 
portance unknown to any Theatrical 
Cotemporary. Miss Farren still ts 
honoured with the patronage of the 
Great. 

From that period she hag been caress- 
ed by a long list of fashionable ladies, 
a circumstance which seems to be her 
greatest ambition. She has a house 
in the vicinity of Grovesnor-Square, 
keeps her carriage, and mixes famili- 
arly with the first characters of the beau 
monde. 

Miss Farren has played with great 
eclat in Ireland, where she was also 
much noticed by the Nobility. 

The love system of Lord Derrsy 
and Miss Farren is supposed to be 
perfettly Platonic; and should one 
event take place, it will probably 

crown 
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crown this favourite of the Public 
with the Coronet of a Countess. 

As an Actress, Miss FarREN pos- 
sesses great merit, and is indisput- 
ably the best representative of a fine 
Lady now in the London Theatres. 
Her person is tall and genteel, but 
rather too thin ; her face is expressive 
and beautiful ; her voice is powerful, 
though mellow and feminine ; her pro- 
nunciation is perfectly articulate; 
and she is, undoubtedly, the most. 
correct speaker of any Actress living: 
she is likewise unequalled in parts of 
sentimental distress, such as Judiana 
in the Conscious Lovers, Cecilia in the 
Chapter of Accidents, &c. &c. although 
she now seldom appears in them. The 
extreme prudence and exemplary con- 
duct of her late years entitles her to thy 
highest eulogium., 


Bb 3 Mr 
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Mr. PACKER. 


Ir not the most eminent A@or, this 
gentleman may boast of singularity; 
for though he has been longer on the 
Stage than any other Performer in 
Drury-Lane house, yet he alone can 
truly affirm that, in the various parts 
he has represented, he never occasioned 
either a smile or a tear. 

He was bred a Sadler, amd followed 
that employment in Glasshouse-street, 
Swallow-street, when he first conceived 
the design of commencing Player: 
but, whether his early essays were 
made in London or the country, we 
cannot ascertain. He was engaged by 
Mr. Garrick, when a very young man, 
and performed the second and third- 
rate characters in Tragedy and Comedy 
with our little Roscws, near forty 

ars ago. 

It is well known that Mr. Garrick 
encouraged those Actors who, without 
offending the audience, were devoid of 

any 
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perfe&t in the words of their parts ; 
clean, and well dressed, and attentive 
to the business of the Stage,—parti- 
cularly to his own regulations. In Mr. 
Packer he found one exactly of this 
description ; one who, while he was a 
necessary instrument in the Drama, 
was likewise a foil to the brilliant 
talents of his Master. Aimwell, in the 
Beauz Stratagem ; Vaintove, in the Old 
Bachelor; Bellmour, in Fane Shore, 
and other youthful parts in the same 
line, and of equal importance, he 
sustained for many years, until his 
age suggested to him the necessity of 
relinquishing them; and he now con- 
fines himself to Fathers, or antiquated 
faithful S:rvants, 

The cast of his countenance is ex- 
tremely sour, and rather repulsive ; 
and his claims to public favour arise 
yather from his long services than his 
abilities as an Actor. 


Mr’ 
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Mr. LAMAS H. 


Tere are several Gentlemen en. 
the Stage who neglect the fairest op- 
portunities of atttaining perfection in 
their respective walks. When once 
they barely please, they never think 
of farther improvement ; but, flatter- 
ed by their own vanity, and the ne- 
gative approbation of the Public, are 
contented to creep on without endea- 
vouring to extort those eleétrical bursts 
of applause—the most positive as- 
surance; of exquisite merit. 

With every requisite to form a com: 
plete Actor in genteel Comedy, and 
with powerful interest to accelerate his 
advancement, Mr. Lamasu has only 
been regarded as. an useful Performer. 
His father,who was French Tutor tothe 
Duke of Giouczster’s children, taught 
him fencing, and some polite lan- 
guages, as he intended him for his 
own profession. A natural inclination 
for the beau monde rendered him in- 

capable 
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capable of the patient office of a teacher, 
and soon pointed out, the Stage as a 
sphere better adapted to dissipation, 
and the display of his bewitching per- 

son, which was indeed very handsome. 
Mr. Garrick instructed him, and 
brought him forward at Drury-Lane, 
where all thoughts of the Drama were 
soon obliterated by the more agreeable 
thoughts of the fair sex. He became an 
uncommon favourite with the late Mrs. 
BADDELEY, and was afterwards doated 
on by the Mistress of a Foreign Am. 
bassador; but the Lady who sacrificed 
most liberally to his charms was the ce- 
brated Kate Frepericx, then kept by 
his Grace of QuzenspuryY. That Lady 
gave him many elegant presents, often 
desired hisGrace to wait in the next room 
until LAMAsH Was gone, and, intending 
to go to the Continent with him, wasar- 
rested on Westminster Bridge by the 

Duke, who was extremely fond of her. 
. When Mrs. Frepiricx died, he 
formed a connexion with Miss Smrra, 
the daughter of a Linen-draper. The 
extravagance he had indulged in, at 
the 
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the expence of his frail friends, he now 
found himself incapable of relinquish- 
ing or supporting. This produced nu- 
merous duns, who force him to fly 
from his engagements at Drury-Lane 
and the Hay-market, about ten years 
ago. 

From London he went to Edin- 
burgh, where he was well received as 
an Actor; but a fondness of extolling 
his own importance rendered him ob- 
noxious to those whe knew him. 
Horses and dogs he kept, and affected 
to be the sportsman, the beau, and the 
man of fortune. The expence incurred 
by his follies, and a consciousness of be- 
ing disliked as a private character, in- 
duced him to think of some other ex- 
pedient than his own merit, or the at- 
traction of a Play, to fill the Theatre 
on his benefit night. He directed Mrs. 
Lamasa to go to Lady ELPHINGSTONE, 
who had great sway among the Gen- 
try, and tella lamentable story of be- 
ing daughter to an Irish Peer, but 
having fallen in love with her dear 
Puuwxy, and married him, her — 

a 
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had entirely disowned her.—~She beg- 
ged pardon for the freedom she had 
taken, to which she could only have 
been forced by the want of those ne- 
cessaries she had been accustomed to 
in her happier days.—She humbly so- 
licited their patronage; but, at the 
same time, requested that the appli- 
cation might be kept secret from her 
husband, as he was very high-spirited. 

Moved by her tears, but more by 
the appearance of a Noblewoman in dis- 
tress, Lay Expuincstone not only 
took tickets and entertained her, but 
gave her letters of strong recommenda- 
tion to all the genteel families in Edin- 
burgh ; and, as the natives of Scotland 
pay great veneration to Nobility, the 
Boxes, on his Benefit-night, were 
crowded with all the fashionable and 
humane people in town, but the Gal- 
leries were nearly empty. 

After strolling several years, ever 
talking of his horses, dogs, noble kin- 
dred, &c. he wasre-engaged at Drury- 
Lane, at the beginning of the season 
1787, to perform Mr. Dopn’s charac- 

ters, 
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ters, who was then dangerously indis- 
posed: but, at the commencement of 
the year 1790, he was again obliged to 
disappear for the trifling sum of seven- 
teen pounds, although the day before 
he had paid sixteen guineas for two 
miniature pictures. 

His merit lies chiefly in representing 
Frenchmen, but in Fops, or Gentlemen, he 
bawls too much to please a London 
audience. 


Mfrs. 
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"Toa woman in London who is inclin- 
ed to make the most of it, a pretty 
face is indisputably a fortune. By 
that alone, we see females advanced 
from the most abject situations to the 
most affluent and splendid. If ex- 
amined minutely, the Cyprian Dames 
of this city will be found to be in 
general of very humble extraction. 
Beauty, in whatever garb, tempts the 
one sex, and riches seldom fails to 
prevail with the other. The drudgery 
of servitude is readily deserted by those 
young women whose minds are uncul- 
tivated by education ; who dread not 
the resentment of relations ; and who 
delight more in the tawdry dress of 
prostitution than the bread of virtuous 
industry. 

To ascertain the parents of Mrs. 
Epwarps would we conceive be ve 
difficult, therefore we decline the task. 
Her first entrance into life was while 

Vor, I, Cc quite 
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quite a girl, and from the nature of her 
occupation she was christened Match 
Matilda, by the boys about Covent- 
Garden. As she advanced in years she 
disclosed great beauty, and pert vi- 
vacity ; and a house-keeper in Bow- 
street, conceiving that those accom- 
plishments might be turned to ad- 
vantage, persuaded her to give up the 
piqued pointed brimstone business, and de- 
corating her with fine clothes, sent 
her abroad for a more dishonourable 
rpose. 

To follow her through every situation 
would, we presume, be as unpleasant 
to the Reader as to the Biographer. 
She always had an eye to promotion, 
and distributing her favours ; for that 
purpose she became independent of 
the patroness, took lodgings of 
her own, and soon after captivated 
the heart of Mr. R ,» an Auc- 
tioneer, who, bidding very liberally, 
knocked her down as a piece of goods 
for his own house, and we believe he 
has kept her ever since. . 

] 
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As the Theatres are much resorted 
to by Public Ladies, Mrs. Epwarps 
felt a penchant for the Drama, and lan- 
guished for an opportunity of trying 
her powers on the Stage. He must be 
cold, indeed, who would listen with in- 
difference to the solicitations of a pretty 
woman. Dr. ARNOLD was prevailed on, 
who, after having her a short time un- 
der his tuition, brought her forward in 

‘aptain Macbeath, at the Hay-market, 
about three years ago. 

The applause she met with in that 
character was not so favourable as to 
rank her a principal Singer ; she, how- 
ever, obtained an engagement, and 
Sesto second-rate vocal parts and 

hambermaids, until the Summer 
1789, when she ogled Mr. Wricuten, 
the Prompter at the Hay-market and 
Drury-lane, so effectually, that he 
used all his influence, and procured her 
a genteel salary at the latter Theatre. 

An eagerness to rise in one’s profes- 
sion is greatly to be commended, and 
Mrs. Epwarps spares no artifice toac- 
celerate her advancement that a pretty 


Cee woman 
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woman can avail herself of. Mr. 
Keviy isan excellent Musician, and 
she an agreeable woman, therefore he 
has taken some pains to improve her. 
She has personated several characters 
with ability, and particularly Lucy, in 
Tbe Beggar’s Opera, for which her 
figure and manner are peculiarly 
adapted. 

Her person is rather shert, and very 
lusty ; her face pretty, though her eyes 
are very small. For singing, in any 
other parts than Chambermaids, her 
voice wants compass, but in parts of 
low Comedy, she proves very useful. 
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Mr. SEDGWICK., 


A FINE voice may prove as great a 
misfortune to aman, as a pretty face 
may to a woman. The acclamations 
of a company to the one, and the ad- 
Miration and panegyric bestowed on 
the other, tend equally to corrupt the 
mind ; todivert it from beneficial pur- 
suits, and by flattery, to delude itto 
ruin. Those who, from vanity, de- 
vote themselves to the entertainment 
of clubs, seldom make a sincere friend, 
though they generally destroy their 
own fortune: hence the numbers to be 
met with in this metropolis, who have 
been termed jolly fellows, but who find 
themselves deserted as their power of 
pleasing diminishes, and whose decline 
of life is embittered by the remem- 
brance of their follies and miscondu@ 
in youth. 

A voice without musical genius and 
industry, isa dangerous quality. If 
Mr. Sepewicx had not naturally been 

Ce 3 gifted 
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gifted with vocal powers, he might 
probably have held a respectable rank 
among tradesmen ; instead of which, 
by the deficiency of his ear, and his 
neglect of study, he is regarded with 
indifference as a Singer. 

The employment for which he was 
originally designed, and which he fol- 
lowed a considerable time, in Budge- 
Row, Cannon-Street, was that of an 
Ironmonger. His power of voice made 
him courted by all those who loved a 
good song; and he was invited to a 
great number of Societies, where his 
exertions were always loudly ap- 
plauded ; but the most celebrated was 
that at the Crown and Anchor, in the 
Strand, where he had the honour of 
singing the Anacreontic Song at every 
Meeting, and where he was looked on 
as a leader in the institution. 

The dissipation of a public life, made 
him negleéct his private concerns ; and 
finding that his business would not 
prosper without assiduity, and that 
his inclinations were immoveably fixed 
en company, he judged it most proper 

to 
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to adopt that as a means of subsistence, 
which he had at first made his amuse- 
ment. He officiated in many Concerts, 
and in the beginning of the season 
1787, he made his debut at Drury-Lane, 
as Artabanes in Artaxerxes. 

A London audience is the most li- 
beral in the world : ifa young candidate 
possesses the natural requisites for the 
profession, he is indulged at first in 
the hope that- he will refine them by 
art. Mr. Sepewicx’s voice being ex- 
cellent, and his appearance agreeable, 
he met with general and great appro- 
bation ; in consequence of which he 
demanded a very high salary for a no- 
viciate, which was refused. Instigated 
by the partizans of the Royalty The- 
atre, at that time struggling to oppose 
the legal Houses, he deserted Drury- 
Lane, and enlisted under the rival 
banners, where he soon found his er- 
For, and that a small real salary was 
better than a great nominal one. 

The following season, however, he 
was happy to accept the terms at Dru- 
ry-Lane which he had before refused. 


He 
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He certainly possesses the first bass 
voice at present to be heard on the 
English Stage. Not so various and 
extensive as C. BANNISTER’s, it is 
more equal and uniform. What he 
might arrive at by study is impossible 
to say, for he seems to have studied 
littleor nothing. In cadences he con- 
stantly practises the vulgar and dis- 
gusting shake onthe fifth key. This 
is borrowed from the Choiristers. The 
late King of Prussia would have said 
to him, J] sent de VEglisc! Itis a 
barbarism which ought to be banished 
from the Stage, and from every au- 
dience where cultivated singing ts ex 


Mr, 
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Mr PHILLIMORE, * 


In the very humble sphere of the 
Dramain which thisGentleman moves, 
he deserves considerable praise ; an at- 
tendant, a trifling lord, or a messenger, 
are the most important characters he 
appears in ; Comedy he has likewise at- 
tempted, and though he never troubles 
the audience with more than a dozen 
lines in an evening, yet he always 
acquite himself with credit, partly 
owing to his figure, which is well 
adapted for the Stage. 

The particular circumstances that 
first attached him to the Buskin, and 
induced him to desert his business of a 
Couch Carver, we neither know, nor are 
weanxious to learn. His first attempt on 
the Stage was in Bristol, under the 
management of Mr. Quicx, who per- 
ceiving some merit in him, advanced 
his salary from fifteen shillings to one 
guinea per week; a compliment of 
which My. Puituimorestill retainsa very 

high 
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high sense of gratitude, and extols Mr. 
Quick as the best Manager that ever 
“existed, 

At the conclusion of the Bristol sea- 
son, being desirous of visiting London, 
he found himself enabled, as he ima- 
gined, by success in play. He won a 
few guineas from a Sea Officer at Bil- 
liards; and when the Tar’s cash was 
exhausted he played upon ick, until the 
sum he had lost amounted to twelve or 
fifteen pounds, for which he gave a 
draft on Charles Stewart, Esq. Banker, 
at Charing-Cross, London. This our 
Hero concluded would enable him to. 
visit the Capital in style; and on the 

‘validity of his draft he expended all 
his ready cash, in buying clothes and 
journeying to London, where, much to 
his surprize, he could hear no tidings 
of the Banker; till after wandering a 
long time about Charing-Cross, he 
produced it toa man who had sagacity 
enough to perceive the trick, and who 
after ruminating, replied, Charles Stew- 
art! Charles Stewart !—Ob! there be sits 

on 
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of Charles the First. 

This misfortune, which left him 
without a shilling, occasioned him to 
be engaged at Drury-Lane, in pity to 
his disappointment and distress. He 
has now been a member of that The- 
atre, where his wife is likewise Ward- 
robe-Keeper, for many years, but with- 
out the least celebrity as an Actor. It 
is a circumstance in his life worth re- 
cording, that he fought the Manager. 
Mr. GREATHEAD, Author of the Regent, 
gave a supper to those who had per- 
formed in his Play, at which the ma- 
jority partook too freely of the juice of 
the grape, and adjourned about mid- 
night to the Browz Bear, in Bow-ftreet, 
where Puituimore and KeEMBLE quar- 
relled, and came to blows; but the 
latter had good sense enough to for- 
get the whole next morning as a 
drunken frolic, 


Mr, 
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AN unquestionable thirst for Bac- 
chanalian potions, generally occasions 
a multiplicity of vice and distress ; but 
In our present subjeét we behold one 
whose predilection for the cup obli- 
terates all other ideas, and whose liba- 
tions have at least had the good effect 
of preventing his being involved either 
in amours or quarrels. He enjoys his 
draughts solus; and ifhe cannot reform 
his brethren, he continually blushes for 
their imprudence. 

His father, who was a very old Actor 
at Drury-Lane, was greatly befriended 
by Mrs. Apincron, when in her most 
splendid career. Our Hero was initiated 
in the profession whenever his infant 
powers could be brought into use ; and 
with such excellent models before him 
as GARRICK, SHUTER, YAYES, and 
Weston, beside that, from his early 
introduction, his abilities could not be 
cramped by fear, it might have been 

expected 
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expected that he would have turned 
out a Comedian of some reputation. 
Thecontrary, however, has proved the 
case; for, with natural talents to excite 
applause, he, by an apparent neglect of 
study, seldom attracts much notice ; 
and, indeed, a tolerable salary, to en- 
able him to gratify his favourite pas- 
sion, is evidently his principal object. 
He abstracts himslf from society; and 
the only virtue he can boast of, is, that 
his natural turn for solitude and his 
bottle, renders him very inoffensive. 

There are notwithstanding some 
little parts in which he distinguishes 
himself; particularly Dbomas, in Tle 
Irish Widow, and Daniel, in The Consci- 
ous Lovers ; but as he does not display 
similar merit in similar characters, it is 
probable that heis only a copy ; for, in- 
deed, he has nothing, either in his life 
or abilities, that is origina!, 


Vou. I. Dd nie 
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A. DESIRE to excel, is almost a lead 
ing principle inevery breast. We often 
mistake inclination for genius, without 
weighing the force of our powers, or 
the depth of our abilities. The Hero 
of these Memoirs, were his desiresalone 
consulted, would have fallen an early 
vict'm to this error ; and, instead of 
being what he is, a favourite of Thalia, 
might have ranked at this day among 
the most humble votaries of Melpo- 
mene. 

Mr. Moopy was born in Cork, inthe 
kingdom of Ireland. His father’s name 
was Cocuran, who followed the proies- 
sion of a Hair-dresser in that town, and 
brought up this, ‘his eldest son, to the 
same trade, at which he worked many 
years after he was out of his time, in 
Tuckey’s-street. These futile circum- 
stances biography would probably have 
overlooked, did not Mr. Moopy often 

~declare 
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declare himself an Englishman, and 
born in Stanhope-street, Clare-market. 

When he first felt an inclination 
for the Stage, unwilling to disgrace his 
family in a profession so disreputable as 
this is in Ireland, he set off for Jamaica, 
where he readily got admittance into a 
Company established at Kingston; and 
as he had his choice of parts, he claim- 
ed Tragedy, as the most favourable to 
his talents. Here he played Hamlet, 
Lear, Romeo, &c. with no inconsider.- 
able reputation. Whether it was that 
Mr. Moopy acquitted himself with me- 
rit in these characters, or the people 
of that country not having their tastes 
polished enough to be sufficient judges, 
must be left undetermined. However, 
he was the favourite of the people, 
brought good houses, and after being 
many years amongst them, left the 
place with that regret which is ever the 
result of previous satisfaction. 

He had worn out his early prejudices 
sufficiently when he got to England, 
not to be ashamed of applying to the 
Managers of Drury-Lane Theatre. 

Dd2 Here, 
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Here, however, he would have still 
claimed the Buskin, had not he found 
that walk already overstocked. Content- 
ed, therefore, with being admitted a ser- 
vant of all work, like many a Theatrical 
Genius, he was thrown on the shelf, 
only playing the under parts ‘in 
Tragedy (where it is almost impossible 
to discover any traces of merit) and 
vulgar Irishmen. An opportunity at 
last exerted itself in his favour, that 
disclosed his comic abilities to the 
Public, by being cast for Captain 
O’Cutter, in Mr. Cotman’s Comedy of 
The Fealous Wife. His humorous man- 
ner of supporting this character, as- 
sisted the run of the Piece, and got 
him great reputation, not only with the 
Public in general, but with the Bench 
of Critics. 

He had not been very long placed in 
the favour of the Town, before the fol- 
lowing event had nearly driven him 
from it: In January, 1763, several Gen- 
tlemen, headed by a Mr. Firzpatrick, 
formed a design of enforcing half- 
price to be taken at all Pieces, except 

Panto- 
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Pantomimes. For this purpose, they 
circulated a printed advertisement 
about the Coffee-houses in the neigh- 
bourhood of Covent Garden ; and be- 
cause Mr. Garrick would not imme- 
diately comply with their demand, 
when formally made in the Theatre, 
they proceeded to tear up the benches, 
and otherwise to demolish the inside of 
the House, by which the Manager was 
obliged to give up the Play, which was 
an altered one, and return the money. 
The next night, being the first of 
Elvira, they renewed their scheme. 
Mr. Garricx-came forward and con- 
sented ; but still they would have an 
apology from Mr. Moony, for having 
been zealous in his Master’s cause. 
Hecame forward, and thinking to turn 
the business off with a laugh, said, in 
the Irish way, ‘* he was sorry he had 
displeased them, by saving their lives, 
m preventing them from setting fire to 
the House the preceding evening.” But 
this address had quite the contrary efs 
fect to what was intended, and the 
Half-price Party qa insisted on his 


d 3 going 
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going on his knees to ask pardon ; to 
which he answered with great indigna- 
tion, < 1 will not, by G—d,” 

Mr. Garrick was so pleased with his 
tehaviour, that on his coming off the 
Stage, he assured him of his income, 
though he might not be able to per- 
form, as agreat part of the audience 
were now hisavowed enemies. But Mr. 
Moopy, not liking to rely on the ge- 
nerosity of the Manager, waited on Mr. 
FITZPATRICK, who was at the bottom of 
all the mischief, and insisted on hav- 
ing satisfaction, either by signing a 
paper, acknowledging to have used 
him ill, orin any other way he thought 
proper. Signing the paper Mr. Firz- 
PATRICK declined, but made an ap- 
pointment with Mr. Moopy, to settle 
the affair amicably ; and in the inter- 
mediate time, he wrote a condescend- 
ing letter to Mr. Garrick, acquainting 
him, that himself and friends were 
ready to support Moopy whenever 
brought forward ; which they accord- 
ingly did, and he was again reinstated 
in public favour. Thesame Party, after 

acon- 
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a contest of several nights, soon after 
accomplished their design of forcing the 
Covent-Garden Manager to take Half- 
price likewise. 

To crown the hopes of his rising 
reputation, Mr. Moopy was reserved 
for Major O’Flaberty, in The West In- 
dian, a character he has supported with 
such judgment, as to divide the ap- 
plause with the Author : and from this 
sera his fame has been fully establish- 
ed in London. 

During,the many years Mr. Moopy 
has officiated at Drury-Lane, he has 
prudently reserved a great part of his 
profits, to guard against the necessities 
of accident or old age. He was at one 
time extremely fond of gardening, 
and kept a pretty country-house. near 
Barnes Common, from whence he has 
been known to walk by the side of his 
cart, with his vegetable productions to 
Market, and inspeét their sale. 

His Dramatic merits are so well 
known, that it is unnecessary to de- 
scribe them very minutely here. He 
is the first who brought the naa 
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of Irishmen into great repute, and ren- 
dered them a distinét line for a Per- 
former to acquire fame by. But now 
he seemis less ardent in his endeavours 
to please. He often goes through his 
Parts with a torpor bordering upon 
sleep; and the true cause of his con- 
tinuing on the Stage, seems rather to 
proceed from his love of a good salary, 
than an itching for fame. 





Mri. 
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Mi. HOPKINS. 


Tue addition of dress, powder, and 
paint, necessarily allowed to Dramatic 
Performers, and the advantageous 
point of view in which they are put 
on the Stage by the Author, renders 
them dangerous assailants on the hearts 
of their auditors; particularly in the 
country, where simplicity seldom se- 
parates the man from the Player ; and 
where objects seldom appear so gaily 
decorated. 

To the artillery of Theatric equip- 
ment are we to ascribe the reason for 
Mrs. Horpxins having a place in this 
Work. Born in York, and educated 
under the insgection of her father, who 
kept a public-hause in that city, it 
is probable she might, at this day, 
have officiated in the bar, or presided 
over the family of some respectable 
tradesman, had not Mr. Hopkins, while 
a member of the York Company, 
lodged in her father’s house. Charm- 

ed 
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ed with her appearance, and not blind 
to the advantages that were likely to 
arise from such an union, he poured 
the tale of love into her ears; per- 
formed Ca/ffalio to her in the tap-rcom; 
and after praising her talents for the 
Stage, prevailed on her to become his 
spouse, in which situation she hoped 
tu figure a Dramatic Heroine of the 
first class. 

Like all infatuated Spouters, she 
chose Tragedy for her entre, which 
was in Yorkshire, but unmarked by 
any great eclat. With her husband 
she soon afterwards went to Edin- 
burgh, where she improved in the 
profession, and acquired such reputa- 
tion as to induce the Dublin Mana- 
gers to engage her ; and she made her 
debut there as “fulict, the late Mr. 
Ryper performing Romeo. 

In different parts of Ireland she 
was considered as an Actress of some 
merit; but her husband was more 
remarkable for writing a neat, expe- 
ditious hand, and being conversant in 
the regulation of the internal busi- 

ness 
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ness of the Theatre, than for great 
abilities as an Actor. The Mana- 
gers of Drury-Lane happening to want 
such a man, and having Mr. Hop- 
KINS recommended as one who was 
perfectly qualified to superintend in 
getting up Plays, engaged him for 
Prompter, a situation which he filled 
until his death. 

Mrs. Horxins was likewise engag- 
ed; but she found it necessary to drop 
the Tragedy Queen in London, and 
to adopt the Mother ; a line of acting 
she has always appeared in in this 
city, and for which her figure is very 
well calculated. There are those, how- 
ever, on the Stage who excel her ; but 
as it is a department that requires no 
great talents, custom has established 
her in it. 

She has brought two daughters on 
the Stage; the eldest is married to 
a Gentleman in the country, and 
the other is married to Mr. KemBze, 
the present Manager of Drury-Lane 
Theatre. 


Mr. 
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Mr. YouNGER, who is mentioned 
in many different parts of this Work, 
but who never should be mentioned 
without eulogium, as no Theatrical 
man more eminently deserved it, was 
the early patron of Mr. Houxincs- 
WORTH, who was recommended to him 
as a young lad, rather in want of some 
employment, and who had g turn for 
the Stage. This was enough to Jor 
Youncer, who immediately took him 
under his protection, and taught him 
to play some trifling parts in Covent- 
Garden. From thence he took him to 
Liverpool, where he had better oppor- 
tunities of trying his talents, and where 
he soon distinguished himself as a low 
Comedian. 

But here an unfortunate accident 
had nearly banished him from the Stage 
for ever.—One evening, between the 
’ Play and Farce, while he was looking 
through the aperture made in the green 

curtain, 
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curtain, an apple with a pen-knife 
stuck in it was thrown at him, the lat- 
ter of which penetrated so deeply near 
his eye, that he was a long time con- 
fined, and it was generally thought 
that he would lose his sight. 

After performing in Edinburgh, 
York, Manchester, &c. &c. where he 
was well received, and considered an 
excellent Clown,’ in Pantomimes, he 
was engaged in 1788 for Drury-Lane, 
where he has convinced the Public 
that he possesses some merit in Comic 
parts. He is remarkably short in his 
person, but rather lusty; and as he 
has humour about him, it is probable 
he will rise in his profession. 


Vox, I. He Mr, 
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F ALSE ambition seems one of the 
greatest faults and misfortunes of hu- 
man nature. We generally discover 
the most anxious solicitude of appearing 
to be, in the world, what we are not; 
and although the delusion is eventually 
detected, the infatuation continues 
without abatement. The Science in 
which Mr. Kempze is certainly emi- 
nent, he appears to despise, while he 
is aiming at distinétion where he has 
little pretension to merit. The first 
time he appeared at Drury-Lane The- 
atre, there appeared in the public prints 
a laboured biographical account of him- 
self, which carried strong marks of be- 
ing the production ofhis own pen. Heis 
there represented as a man of great li- 
terary genius, which he certainly is not; 
and nothing issaid of him asa good Aétor, 
which he ceriainly is: yet his pen, we 
believe, has brought him nothing— 
and his abilities as an Actor, every 

thing. — 
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thing. —The Author of that account 
(whoever he is} has also made several 
other omissions, and some of them, 
doubtless, from lapse of memory. 

Mr. J Kemaze is brother to Mrs. 
Sippons, and the eldest son of Mr. 
Rocer Keme_e, already mentioned in 
our account of that lady. 

It was the wish of his father, that 
none of his children should appear on 
the Stage, and he procured employ- 
ments for them all. Had not all-pow- 
erful Nature prevailed, the following 
was the defination of the house ol 
KIMELE. 

Mrs. Sippons was a Lady’s Maid— 
Miss E. Kemere (now Mrs. Wuir. 
LOcK) apprentice to a Mantua-maker 
in Leominfter——Miss F. Kreme 
(now Mrs. Twiss) apprentice to a 
Milliner in Worcefter.—Mr. S. Kem- 
BLE, apprentice to a Chymift in Coven- 
try :-—And, 

Our Hero was intended for a Popisu 
PRIEST. 

Mr. J. Kemare was placed, at a very 
early age,in the Roman Catholic Academy 

Ee2 in 
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in Staffordshire ; from whence he was 
sent by his father tothe English Col- 
lege, in the University of Douay, in 
order to his being qualified for the Po- 
pisb Churcb.—-He was there noted for the 
excellence of his memory, and much 
admired for his mode of delivery ; but 
he forsook his studies, and returned 
to England before the age oftwenty. 

He landed in Bristol, and walked to 
Gloucester, where he learned intelli- 
gence of his father’s Company perform- 
ing then at Brecknock, and to that 
town he immediately bent his course. 
On his arrival he was greatly distressed 
not only for cash, but apparel ; yet his 
father was so irritated at his return, 
that he refused him all relief, and the 
poor Strollers, among whose virtues 
Charity ranks first, compassionating his 
situation, subscribed each a small sum 
for his assistance, to which Mr. R. 
Kemate, his father, with some reluc- 
tance, added a guinea. 

From Brecknock he returned inta 
Gloucestershire; where joining CHam- 
SERLAIN and Crump’s Company, he 

made 
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made his debut on the Stage, in a small 
town near Cheltenham; but whether 
from his father’s inhumanity, or the 
poverty he experienced as an Aétr, 
he grew extremely indolent, and was 
more remarkablefor tippling in petty 
ale-houses, than for emulation to ex- 
cel in his profession. The want of 
money often involved him in ludicrous 
and lamentable difficulties; and as we 
know he now relates some of them with 
great good-humour himself, we pre- 
sume he will not be offended at seeing 
the following here. 

Being in arrears the immense sum of 
fifteen pence to his laundress in Tewksr 
bury, she refused to deliver his linen 
unless the bill was paid ; and our Hero, 
whowas to personate Ventidius, in All for 
Love, in the evening, found it impos- 
sible to borrow more than one ruffle in 
the whole Company ; that one, how- 
ever, he put upon his right hand, and 
wrapping his left in his Roman Cloak, 
he went through the first at with great 
eclat; but apprehensive that the au- 
dience might think he could only use 

Ee 3 one 
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one hand, he changed the ruffle in every 
scene, and acquitted himself greatly to 
the satisfaction of the Spectators. 

‘The same dearth of money, still at- 
tending him ina small town in Staf- 
fordshire, where he was importuned by 
his landlady for the rent of his apart- 
ments, and where the sad prospeét 
of the Theatrical Campaign gave little 
hopes of discharging it—while ruminat- 
ing in his bed on the means of pro- 
curing a dinner, he, by the thinness 
of the floor, heard a Physicign prescrib- 
ing to his landlord, who lay very ill 
in the room below him, and to whom 
quietness was particularly recommend- 
ed. Mr. Kemsie instantly went 
out and borrowed a top, with which 
he returned, and began to spin it 
with great violence in his apartment.— 
The hostess called on him repeatedly 
to desist ; but he took no notice of her 
entreaties, until she came up stairs 
and explained the necessity for silence, 
as the Door had ordered it. Mr. Kem- 
BLE observed, that bis Doétor had like- 
wise prescribed that exercise for the 

rheumatism; 
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rheumatism; and as his health was as 
precious as that of her husband, he 
could not decline his amusement: at 
this time he made the top bounce 
against the chairs, and caused the Dame 
to insist that he would either desist 
or leavethe house. ‘* What!” rejoin- 
ed our Hero—** leave your house, 
when I am se much in your debt? I 
cannot think of it:’——and again he 
made his wooden play-thing hop along 
theroom,until the landlady was wrought 
into sueh a passion, that she was 
happy to get him off by forgiving him 
the whole sum. 

In this sort of poverty and indolence 
he continued several years; but not- 
withstanding his negligence, he was 
looked on as a promising Actor. In 
the hope of obtaining more eligible 
profits, he joined with Mr. Car.ton 
(now Watson, Manager of the The- 
atre-Royal, Cheltenham) to give a 
Miscellaneous Entertainment, con- 
sisting of Lediures, Slight of Hand Tricks, 
&ec. the first was delivered by KEmBLE, 
and the second were performed by 

; CARLTON, 
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Carton. Qur Hero in this new ca- 
pacity displayed his eloquence and edu- 
cation to great advantage, although 
his emoluments were very far below 
what he expected. 

The two Adventurers agreed very 
well, although their tempers were 
perfectly opposite. Mr. Kemsie was 
grave, sedate, and moral; while 
CARLTON was gay, mixed in company; 
and partook of every frolic; but his 
levity puta period to their partnership: 
They prevailed with a Carpenter in 
Tewksbury to fix up seats for their 
Exhibition ; and while our Hero was 
rehearsing a fine Oration, Chip caught 
his comrade at sueh ¢ricks with his 
wife, as put him in a violent rage, and 
raising a mob areund our STEEVENS 
and Brrsiaw, they were forced to make 
a precipitate retreat out of the town, 
without a penny in their pockets, 
leaving their Jittke property behind 
them. 

They directed their disconsolate 
steps towards Gloucester ; and feel- 
ing a strong inclination to eat, they 
entered 
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entered an orchard, sat down on 
the grass, and there made as hearty 
a meal as they could upon apples and 
pears. Here our Hero began to re- 
monstrate and moralize with his com- 
panion, who, smiling at his sadness, 
told him to follow, and he would pro- 
vide an excellent dinner. Accordingly, 
when they arrived in Gloucester, 
CaRLTon went into a principal Inn, 
and with an easy assurance peculiar to 
his country, seated himself and our 
Hero at «the table with the family, 
where they devoured a whole goose 
between them ; as to payment, he had 
known the host in his former pere- 
grinations, and pleased him better now 
by shewing a few tricks, and telling 
some whimsical stories, than by asking 
the expence of their repast. 

In Gloucester Mr. Kemae obtained 
credit fora new suit of clothes, and 
for the first time since his arrival from 
Douay, he appeared gentcelly dressed. 
Sick of his Ledfuring Scheme, he went 
tg Worcester, and joined an ¢incrant 
Company, but he had not been long 

there 
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there before the Taylor arrested him. 
His sister, Mrs. Sippons, relieved him 
from prison, and introduced him to 
Mr. YounceEr’s corps, where she then 
was.—From this period he gradually 
improved in his profession, and re- 
formed his bad habits ; and about this 
time he produced a Tragedy, called 
Belisarius, and The Palace of Misery, 
a Poem. 

His growing fame introduced him to 
the York Company, where his success 
was still more flattering.—dHere, too, 
he produced some Literary Pieces that 
did him some credit with the inhabit- 
ants of that city. 

A young Lady of family and for- 
tune, who resided near York, became 
deeply in love with him. They had 
an interview; but the menaces of 
her brother made our Hero rather 
tamely relinquish the certain prospect 
of marrying her. 

Mr. Witxinson being soon after ap- 
pointed Manager of the Edinburgh 
Theatre, took Kemsre with him, 
where he was well received, and be- 

sides 
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sides delivered a Leéure on Oratory, 
which gained him some reputation as 
a man of Letters. 

In 1782, he was engaged by Daty, 
to perform in Smock-Alley, where he 
greatly succeeded, particularly in the 
Count of Narbonne, a Tragedy written 
by Jeruson, which had a prodigious 
run. 

The renown of Mrs. Sippons, now 
excited a general curiosity in London, 
to see her relations; and the Mana- 
gers, from this idea, engaged Mr. 
Kems_e, for Drury-Lane. 

He shewed his judgment by choos- 
ing Hamiet for his first appearance, 
which, undoubtcdly, is his greatest 
character. The solemn demeanor, the 
grave moralizing soliloquies, and the 
incoherent starts of the Young Dane, 
are well suited to KemBLE’s manner of 
speaking, and secured him applause ; 
but with deference to public judgment, 
we may venture it as our opinion, that 
Hamlet is that singular unique charac- 
ter that may be depicted by an Actor, 
who is incapable of personating an-’ 

other 
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other Hero, and another Lover, with 
proportionate success. 

Afew years ago, Mr. Kemsze pro- 
duced a Farce, called The Projeéis, 
which was performed at Drury-Lane, 
and condemned the first pight. Since 
he cannot succeed as an Author him- 
self, he reforms the Works of those 
who have; but none of his altered 
Plays have been cordially received, if 
we except Love in Many Masks, 
brought forward about three years 
ago. 

ae 1787, he married Mrs. Brenre- 

TON, although it was said that the 
daughter of a Noble Lord, once high 
in Office, was strongly attached to him, 
and that the father bought off the 
match with three thousand pounds. 
It is certain that Mrs, Srppons was 
highly offended at the alliance; per- 
haps she looked with anxious hope to 
a with the noble House 
of 





On the secession of Mr. Kine, at the 
commencement of the season, — 
F. 
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Mr. Kems_e was appointed Stage-Ma- 
nager ; an office in which he has a¢ted 
with some asperity; nor did his ex- 
ertions fill the Treasury until the con- 
clusion of the season 1790, since when 
the Theatre has been extremely suc- 
cessful under his management 

The symmetry of person, the smooth 
consistency of action and deportment, 
grace, and propriety of attitude, with 
distinct and refined articulation, form 
his principal excellencies; but the 
cloudiness éf his countenance, the 
weakness of his voice, and the want of 
animation, will for ever preclude him 
from arriving at the very summit of 
perfection. ‘1 he patheticcomplaints of 
Jaffer he recites with torpor ; and the 
bursts of rage in Macbeth and Richard 
are lost in feeble exclamation. To the 
expression of Love he is astranger; yet 
the wild despair of Bezerley, the jea- 
lousy of Othello, the secret inquietude 
of King Fobn, and the struggles be- 
tween affection and resentment in Co- 
riolanus, he represents witb great skill 

Vou. I. Ff and 
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amd.effect. He often mars his author's 
text, by aming at originality’; yet he 
sometimes strikes out new beauties. 

In Comedy he has no pretensions to- 
excellence. However Meipomene may 
be his friend, he is by:no means the 
favourite of the Comic Muse: and’ as 
he is indisputably the best Tragedian 
on the Stage, we can only: impute His 
attampts in the Seck to a desire of ap- 
pearing in that line which is at present 
by far the most popular: 


Madame 
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It is not, perhaps, strictly consistent 
with the plan of our Work to intro- 
duce this Lady, who scarcely can be 
denominated an English Actress, But 
the uncommon fame she has acquired 
all over Europe, and particularly in 
England, may justify us in availing 
ourselves of her having occasionally 
appeared on the English Stage as a 
Singer, for giving a slight sketch of 
ene who has been more admired and 
honoured than any other vocal Per- 
former in Europe. 

She was born in Germany; and when 
eight years of age was brought into 
England by her father, a Musician. 
He was engaged to play at Concerts 
both in London and in the country; 
and his daughter, whose charming 
voice astonished, even at this early pe- 
riod, made herfirst public appearancein 
the Orchestra at York. She continued 
many years in —— officiat- 

S i 
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ing at different Provincial Concerts, 
where her powers surprized all hearers; 
but her knowledge of Music at this 
time was necessarily, from her youth, 
very trifling. 

Her father was strongly advised to 
cultivate such amazing talents by every 
improvement which the Science of Mu- 
sic could produce ; and sensible him- 
self how distinguished his daughter 
might become in the profession, if 
her assiduity and ear kept pace with 
her natural gift of voice, he cariied 
her to Italy and Germany, where she 
had the best Masters, and where her 
progress exceeded the most sanguine 
expectations that could have been 
formed. 

After she had arrived to great emi- 
“nence, she continued several years in 
Vienna, where the Emreror of Gerr- 
MANY paid her the greatest attention. 
It was here, we believe, she married 
Mr. Mara, who was then in the army. 
From Vienna she went to Berlin, 
where the honour done her by the 
Great FREDERIUK, surpassed , every 

thing 
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thing that has been experienced for 
many centuries by any Vocal Per- 
former. She went to Court im great 
stgte on all public days, and she in- 
variably shared the Royal countenance 
asymuch as any Lady present. Wealth 
and’ honours were heaped upon her 
by every one who wished to pass for 
a person du bon goit, and she seemed 
possessed of all, that vanity or avarice 
could desire. But these were not her 
ruling passions, for they speedily va- 
nished from her mind, when she dis- 
covered, that with all her splendour, 
she was little more than a State Pri- 
soner. 

She was desirous of visiting Italy, 
the seat of Apollo in Europe, and 
made known her inclination to the’ 
Kine of Prussia, who was so fond of 
her singing, that he could not bear the 
thought of Ipsing her. He used every 
reason and inducement in his power to 
detain her by fair means ; but finding 
these ineffectual, he peremptorily de- 
clared, that he had given strictorders 
to prevent her from leaving his do- 

Ff3 minions 
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minions, for he was resolved she should 
not, upon any condition, quit them. 
To escape, therefore, she was obliged 
to make use of artifice, well knowing, 
that if it failed, the Kine would 
not hurt her. She set out upon her 
journey, but, as she expected, was 
stopped ; the Officer told her, *‘ that it 
was by the Kinc’s own command he 
detained her.” «* But,” said she, ** the 
Kinc has changed his mind ; here is 
his own ‘letter, in which he has 
given me leave to go.” She produced. 
a letter from the Great FREDERICK, 
which was of a very different pur- 
port from what it was represented ; 
but the Officer knowing her influence 
at Court, did not presume to read more 
than the signature.—Of its authenti- 
city being satisfied, he concluded the 
contents were exactly as described, 
and with the greatest respect he suf- 
fered her to pass on. . 
She went to Italy, and was present 
at the Carnivale, in 1783, from whence 
she came straight to England. Fame 
had run before her, and she was re- 
ceived 
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céived as she deserved, with the greatest 
delight ;. but, as is usual, there were 
others of the same profession who en- 
vied her greatness, and stirred upevery 
evil spirit to bring her into disgrace 
with the Public. They knew it 
would be vain to attack her abilities, 
they therefore endeavoured to picture 
her conduct in an odious light: 
she had never been accustomed, or 
even requested on the Continent to 
sing in Chorusses, and therefore she did 
notdream of beginning the practice 
here ; besides, a bilious complaint ren- 
dered it detrimental, if not dangerous, 
for her either to exert herself too 
much, or to be long in one posture. 
While other Performers were singing, 
and while the Chorusses were going on 
at the grand Musical Festival in West- 
minster Abbey, she therefore quitted 
the Orchestra, and walked about the 
Cloisters, for the purpose of keeping 
her lungs in proper play. This, by 
her enemies, was construed into an 
msult to the whole audience, and even 
to the Royal Family, who were pre- 

sent ; 
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sent ; and the Newspapers teemed with 
nothing but Madame Mara’s zusolence, 
in refusing to jon in the Chorusses at 
Westminster Abbey. 

By this means the Public was so 
well, primed with resentment, that it 
was ready to bunst upon her wherever 
she went ; and Oxford. chanced. to be 
the place which was disgraced by such 
malignant duplicity. Ata grand Mu- 
sical Festival in that city she sat still 
during the first Chorus, and when she 
began @ Solo, she was received with. 
an, uninersal hiss; upon which she 
walked qut, and crossing the street, re- 
tired to, her own lodgings ; the bru- 
tality af some of the auditors even in- 
dycadg them to come out, and hiss her 
acnoss: the street ; the: indignation was 
copmunicated tothe mob, who, with- 
aut knowing the true cayse, had almost 
laid violent hands upon her: she, how-. 
ever retired to her apartments witl» 
great composure, and Niss.G@ rorGp was. 
called upon to sing in her stead: 

A deputation of Gentlemen, after, 
promising that she should do: as 


she 
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she pleased, prevailed upon her to 
return; and she sang the Airs al- 
lotted, though without an equal effect 
with Orpbeus—for she did not charm 
the brutes: another Chorus occurred, 
and she again sat still; the cry then 
was universally,** Turn Madame Mara 
out.” —Not understanding what the au- 
dience said, she smiled ;—this provok- 
ed them still further. The Vice- 
Chancellor gave notice that he would 
speak, and of course “no dog pre- 
sumed to bark”—all was silence. With 
great pomp he told her, « that it was 
always the rule for every, Vocal Per- 
former to join in the Chorusses, and 
it was expected by the audience that 
she would comply.” Not understanding 
him neither, she said to Miss GreorceE, 
who sat next to her—(poimting at the 
Chancellor), <* Fat does dat man Say ?” 
Miss Grorce was too much confused 
to answer, and Madame Mara re- 
peated her questién; until the other, 
guessing from the cries of the audi- 
ence,that it was necessary she should ex. 
plain, told her what the V ice ean 
1a 
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bad declared. ‘6 Ohl” said Madame 
Maza, “ me does not know his rules 
serme vil go home.”—Accordingly off 
she walked; nor has she ever since 
honoured Oxford with her musical 
charms. 

In the Spring of 1788, she first ap- 
peared on the English Stage. This 
arose from motives of generosity. Mr. 
Ke.ziy, with whom she had been ac- 
quainted in Italy and Germany, was 
complaining before her of his want of 
influence to make a good Benefit, and 
she readily offered her! services ; but 
her incapability of speaking corre&tly 
the English Language, seemed to ren- 
der her oifer useless, until the part 
of Mandane, in Artaxerzes, was thought 
of ;-—it being all recitative, intermixed 
with songs, her defective pronuncia-. 
tion could not so well be perceived, 
and her success on the first night was 
such, that the Manager paid her a very 
large sum to perform six more. 

During the last season, at the great 
Theatre, in the Haymarket, she 
again appeared in the same character : 
an 
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and in the’ $phing shecameforward inthe 
new Operaof Dito. Her attraction was 
very great in both, although she was 
but. little assisted "by the merit of the 
latter Piece. It is reported that in the 
ensuing season she will continue, to 
perform at the same Theatre. 

Madame Mara has been heard and 
admired in every town of note in Eng- 
land: indeed; no Performer has been 
SO pig ed approved throughout all 
Europe. : [Bhe sang at several places in 
the counjay fast’ summér, and by this 
time wéest« have realized a large for- 
tune ; for Yo one has had more oppor- 
tunities! gad, Wwe believe, she has not 
dissipated thé-fruit of her labours. It 
is a doubt with many, whether Mrs. 
BILLinGTon or Madame Mara possess 
most excellence. We shall onlyremark, 
that Mrs. Bittincton far surpasses her 
in sweetness, in plaintive melody, and 
in delicacy of execution ; but Madame 
Mara has no competitor for grandeur, 
and in the bravura stile of singing. 
Her powers may be compared to the 
sublimity of Mi:ton’s Verse, which 

awes 
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awes and charms us; and Mrs, Buz- 
LINGTON’s may be compared to the 
captivating Pastorals of Pore, which 
delight by their elegance and sim- 
plicity. 
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